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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


ALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, Wepnespay Next, 
at Eight o'clock. The Programme on this occasion will include a Selec- 

tion of OLD ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTCH BALLADS, Artists: Mdme 
Carlotta Patti, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Fassett, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick,and Mr Santley. Pianoforte—M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann. Violin—Mdme Norman-Néruda. “Mr Venables’ Choir. Con- 
ductor—Mr SipNEy Naytor. Stalls, 7s.6d. Tickets, 4s., 3s., 2s., and Is., of 
Austin, 8t James's Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 








V\7EDNESDAY.—Mdme CARLOTTA PATTI, at the 


\ BALLAD CONCERT, will SING the ‘“S.siss Echo” song by Eckert, 
and the Scotch ballad, ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 


EDNESDAY.—Miss MARY DAVIES, at the BALLAD 
CONCERT, will SING old English ballad, ‘‘ Farewell to Manchester.” 
Welsh song, “‘ Watching the Wheat ;"” and Scotch ballad, ‘‘ Robin Adair.” 


EDNESDAY.—Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING, at 
the BALLAD CONCERT, will SING Irish song, ‘‘ Meeting of the Waters,” 
and Cowen’s new song, ‘‘ The Reaper and the Flowers.” 


\ EDNESDAY.—Mdme ISABEL FASSETT, at the 
BALLAD CONCERT, will SING Olaribel’s ballad, ‘‘I cannot sing the 
old songs,” and Stephen Adams’s popular song, ‘‘ The Children of the City.” 


EDNESDAY.—Mr EDWARD LLOYD, at the BALLAD 

CONCERT, will SING old English ballad, “ Sally in our Alley ;” Scotch 

song, ‘‘ Jessie, the Fiower of Dunblane ;” and “ Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms.” 

















ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Ciass practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
= a weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Pakk, Royal 

ak, W. 


CHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Juxtrus Benepicr. 


Founder and Director—Herr 8cuvBERTH. Eighteenth Season, 1884. Pro- 
spectus now ready. The 22ith SOIREE MUSICALE, for the introduction of 
rising artists, will take place on WEDNESDAY, February 13th, 1884. Further 
particulars and Prospectus may be had on application to H. G. Hopper, 
Hon, 8ec., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WINTER GARDENS, BLACKPOOL. 
y UsICAL CONDUCTOR WANTED, for Grand Orchestra 
i 


of 36 performers. Must be thoroughly Competent and Experienced. The 
vacancy is caused by M. Riviere’s appointment at the Alhambra, London, M. 
Riviere having conducted the Grand Orchestra at the Winter Gardens, Black- 
pool, for the last three seasons. The S2ason for Grand Orchestra is Nine Weeks, 
from July 14th, Address—W. MorGaAn, General Manager, stating full par- 
ti:ulars as to Capabilities, Experience, References, and Salary required.—Also 
WANTED INSTRUMENTALISTS in all Branches for about Twenty Weeks, 
from June 2; and in Grand Orchestra (Nine Weeks only), from July 14. 


\ ISS BESSIE WAUGH begs to announce her Rervurn to 
Town for the ensuing Season. All Communications respecting EN- 
GAGEMENTS as Solo Pianist or Accompanist at Concerts, Matinées, or Soirées 
(public or private) to be addressed to her Residence, 
120, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
PoRTLAND PLACE, W. 














\ EDNESDAY. — Mr SANTLEY, at the BALLAD 
CONCERT, will SING Irish song, ‘‘The Minstrel Boy ;” old English 

ballad, “The Leather Bottél ;” and Dieh!’s new song, ‘* The Phantom Ship.” 

\ EDNESDAY. — Mr MAYBRICK, at the BALLAD 


CONCERT, will SING old English ballad, ** The Lass that Loves a Sailor,” 
and Stephen Adams's popular song, ‘* The Owl.” 


\ EDNESDAY.—Mdme NORMAN-NERUDA, at the 


BALLAD CONCERT, will PLAY Romance (Leonard), Larghetto(Nardini), 
and Mazurka (Wieniawski). 


W EDNESDAY.—M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANYN, at 

the BALLAD CONCERT, will PLAY “Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges” 
(Mendelssohin—Liszt) ; Toccata (Schumann), ‘* Friihlingslied ” (Henselt), ‘* Vogel 
uls Prophet ” (Schumann), and Capriccio (Brahms). eee 


4 i Nov 7 ne 

I JAMES’S HALL, Tvespay Next, Feb. 5, at Eight. 

_ ANNUAL ORCHESTRAL CONCERT of the ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE 
AND ACADEMY OF MUSIC FOR THE BLIND, under the direction of 
Professor KARL KLtInpworTH. Vocalists—Mdme Albani, Miss Amelia Camp- 
bell, Miss Maggie Reece, Mr J. 8. Moncur, Mr J. West. Pianist—Mr Alfred 
Hollins, Organists—Mr F. Turner and Mr Alfred Hollins, Choir and Grand 


Orchestra. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., and ls., of usual Agents, and Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St James's Hall. , 


PME ALBANI has kindly consented to Sing at the 


CONCERT of the ROYAL NORMAL COLLEGE, at St James’s Hall, 
Tuesday Next, Feb. 5, at Eight p.m. 


JROFESSOR KARL KINDWORTH, besides the Concerted 
Music, will conduct the Grand Orchestra in the Overture to Die Meister- 
psd (Wagner), Vorspiel and Isolde’s Liebstod (Wagner); and Les Préludes 
ymphonie Poem (Franz Liszt), at the Concert of the Royal Normal College, 
Bt James's Hall, Tuesday Next, Feb. 5, at 8 p.m. 

















BENEDICT'S ANDANTINO, and CHOPIN'S POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA. 
ADY BENEDICT, Mdme CLIPPINGDALE, M. IVAN 
CARYLL, and Sir JULIUS BENEDICT will play Beneptcr’s ANDAN- 
TINO and CHoprin’s POSTHUMOUS MAZURKA, arranged by Sir Julius 
Benedict for four performers on two pianofortes, at the Evening Concert to be 
given in the General Meeting Hall of the Great Western Railway, Paddington 
Station, on Thursday evening, Feb. 14. 
‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 
\ R R. E. MONTAGUE will sing “ MY SWEETHEART 
WHEN A BOY,” at Grosvenor Hall, Feb. 2and 9; and at Westminster 
Town Hall, Feb. 16. 
MS. LIBRETTO OF AN ENGLISH OPERA TO BE SOLD. 
HE LIBRETTO of a Three-Act OPERA, of a most 
Dramatic and Romantic character, on a French Historical Subject. Ad- 
dress, for particulars and terms, to ‘ Basat Bazoox,” Musical World Office, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s. 6d. per month) on the Three 
Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. Sites & Oo., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


Ready This Month. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 
1883. 


A RECORD OF NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, WITH A REPRINT OF CRITICISMS ON MANY OF THEM. 
BY 


JOSEPH BENNETT. 


London: NoOvELLO, EwER & Co. 

















h R BRINLEY RICHARDS’ PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 

Works with LEOTURE ON- ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC, Selections from 

Yorks of the Great Composers, 15th to 19th Cent., at St Jouy’s InstTrruTE, 

Kennington, 8.E., on Feb. 25th. 

ie The masterpiece of the evening was a Sonata of Beethoven's, rendered with 
harvellous delicacy and exquisite taste by Mr Brinley Richards, The Lecture 


Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 


I KNOW NOT YET .. .. price 4/- 


ee oe . 





throughout was a treat rarely enjoyed by lovers of music in Hull.”—Auastern 
Morning News, Jan. 2, 


(Words by @. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) aici 
OVERLEAF .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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C. MAHILLON & CO., 


MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 


In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs C. MaAHILLON & Co. 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various Internationa! Exhibitions (INCLUDiNG THE GuLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1875, 
and the “Firsr SPECIAL Prize oF Meritr”’—the highest award—SypNey, 
1879). 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs C, MAHILLON & Co. beg to suLtcrr A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London referene?s. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional cireumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER Cent INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphilet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


M\HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Reut to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING Socrery. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate —, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BrnkBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RKTALL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Bole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFInt’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuLLLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBER?’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new PatentImproved 
Ohin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S ‘‘CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY’S “OH BUY MY FLOWERS.” 
\ DME REEVES will sing Sir Jotrvs Beyeprcr’s Variations 
I on “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE” and WELLINGron GuUERNSEY’S 
“OH BUY MY FLOWERS” (by desire), at the ‘‘ Welcome Hour ” Anniversary 
Concert, at the Manor Rooms, Hackney, on Friday evening next, Feb. 8th. 

















“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 

i} DME CROSS LAVERS and Mr HENRY CROSS will 
sing HEvry Smarv's popular Duet, ““ WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN 
FROM THE SEA,” at the Bow and Sovuley Institute, This (Saturday) Evening, 


ig bg at the Assembly Rooms, Brondesbury, Feb. 7; and at Steinway Hall, 
‘eb, 25, 


“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
al Apy Ae A tae Are . . . . YY 

i R HERBERT REEVES will introduce his admired Song, 

_ ‘‘ FLOWERS OF MEMORY,” in the opera of Guy Mannering, at two 
Matinées to be given at the Brighton Theatre, on February 13th and Lé6th. 


[4 POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, a 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nace Gresone. Price 4s, London: Duncay 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. sa “aa ee 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARL 


THE FORMATION AND ee OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
rice 128. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedoin from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
London: Duncan mesienen =. 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MogI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
 F.. PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
4 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price ts, London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
««Phig work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 











New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Acadeiny of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdine Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 78. 
London: HamMMonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed thruat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,andin Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over aquarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacie, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists througlout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 








NEW EDITION, Just Ready, price 5s. 
FETIS’S cevesraten Pracirat Work, 


A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS OF ORCHESTRAS, CHORUS 
MASTERS, and MILITARY BANDMASTeR3: 


Being a Methodical Treatise on Harmony, Instrumentation, and Vocal Writing, 

and al! things relative to the composition, direction, aud execution of Musie, 

with the Scales for all the Instruments in Military Bands ant Ovchestras, &c., 
by F. J. FETIS. Translated from the Original, with udditiuns by 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 241, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


No.1. “LORGANETTO” .. 


(Parole di L, SUCCHETTI. ) 


No, 2. “STORNELLO ” : 


(Parole di E. GOLISCIANI.) j 
Musica di 
ANGELO SAMUELLI. 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





: .. price «/- 


MH / 
. price 4/- 





Just Published. 


GAVOTTE IN D, for the Pianoforte .. 
GIGUE IN 4G, for the Pianoforte ‘a 


Composed by 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ Messrs Duncan Davison & Co.'s firm include two pianoforte pieces, a Gavotte 
and Gigue, from the pen of Miss Lillie Albrecht. These are very creditable to 
the author's fancy and skill, and above the common order in certain respects.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“Copies of the cleverly-written Gavotte in D and the Gigue in G, by the 
accom ished pianist, Miss Lillie Albrecht, published by Messrs Davison & Co., 
have been gracious'y accepted by tive Queen and the Princess Louise,” 

— Morning Fost, 


.. price 4/- 
.. price 4/- 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 44. 
(Continued from page 55.) 
1803. 


It would appear extraordinary that this beneficent monarch should 
have attacks made on his life, had it not been proved that they were 
uniformly the acts of lunatics, from whose indiscriminate violence 
he was miraculously preserved by Providence enveloping him in his 
impervious and invisible mantle. In the year 1786 . was assailed 
by Margaret Nicholson, who, while the King was alighting from his 
carriage at St. James’s, under the pretence, “for madness has 
method in it,” of presenting to him a petition, made an effort to 
stab him to the heart ; and in the year 1800, on an evening, the 15th 
of May, when his Majesty had commanded a play at the Theatre 
Royal Drury Lane, as he was entering his box amidst the cheers of 
the audience, a pistol loaded with ball was levelled and fired at him, 
by a man named Hatfield, who had been a trumpeter in one of his 
regiments of the line. This unhappy man, when he pointed the 
deadly weapon at his Sovereign, sat on the bench in the pit nearest 
to the orchestra, and after the commission of the dire act made no 
effort to escape. The King, who possessed great personal courage, 
heard the whizzing of the ball, which fortunately passed him, and 
was subsequently found imbedded in a panel of the box. He how- 
ever kept his place most firmly, and appeared to be no further 
affected than to make some observations on it to his nobles in 
attendance; whilst the audience, who filled the theatre to excess, 
instantly rose in defence of their beloved Sovereign. The culprit, 
who seemed perfectly indifferent, was immediately secured, and 
having been hoisted over the railing of the orchestra, was taken into 
the music-room of the theatre, (a sitting-room for the musicians 
when not engaged in the orchestra,) where he was detained by the 

olice-officers till Sir William Addington, then chief magistrate at 

w Street, was sent for; on whose arrival an investigation took 
place, attended by his Royal Highness the Duke of York. This 
extraordinary attempt becoming known, which it immediately did, 
all hearts and voices united in reprobation of the assassin; and 
doubtless, had he not been removed to a place of security, he would 
have been torn piecemeal by an affectionate and exasperated popu- 
lace. When the diurnal prints conveyed the horrible intelligence to 
the country, the people were thrown into the utmost consternation, 
and loyal addresses from every part of the kingdom poured in, con- 
—— his Majesty on his providential escape. Amongst those 
rom the corporate bodies, was one from the Royal Society of 
Musicians, which, though it could not perhaps boast elegance of 
style, or force of expression, could not be exceeded in loyalty, 
affection, or gratitude. This address was written by me; and, ata 
general meeting of the Royal Society, it having obtained the pre- 
ference over others which had been prepared, was, at the ensuing 
drawing-room at the court of St. James’s presented to his Majesty, 
by the late much respected Earl of Chesterfield, then honorary presi- 
dent of the society, and was graciously received. At length the 
trial of the unfortunate culprit Hatfield came on in the court of 
King’s Bench, when the popular counsellor Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Erskine pleaded for him; and through his great legal knowledge, 
his eloquence, and the evidence brought forward, obtained for him 
an acquittal on the score of insanity. The wretched man was, in 
consequence of the verdict of the jury, delivered into the custody of 
the keeper of the hospital for lunatics, and was most properly con- 
signed to the criminal ward, in which he continued till he died. 
The calamity of madness, the greatest human nature can suffer, and 
to which both king and peasant are equally liable, exhibits almost as 
much variety as the human countenance. Without presuming to 
enter into a definition, it may be observed that this revolting act of 
Hatfield did not perhaps prove any fixed hatred towards his 
Sovereign, for on his trial it appeared that he had, during his 
military career, received a severe wound on the head, which brought 
on mental aberration whenever he had drunk to excess, and many 
instances show that when the mind is wholly inverted, nothing will 
satiate the fury of the maniac more than imbruing his hands in the 
blood of those most dear to him,—his wife, or his helpless infant ! 
As the character of a military trumpeter is not much understood in 
civil society, I will briefly describe it. He is commonly a man of 
irregular habits, shut out from all society except that of his com- 
rades and his horse, suffering (from the smallness of his pay) many 
privations ; and being without a thought for to-morrow, will seize 
his enjoyments wherever he can find them. If the necessary gratifi- 
cation afforded by eating be put into the balance with that of 
drinking, his predilection to the latter will turn the scale, whereby 
he can accommodate himself to the liquid staple of any nation on 
which the chance of war may throw him. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened for the season, on the 4th of June, with 





a grand gala in honour of his Majesty’s birthday, when, as usual, 
every species of ingenuity and elegance were displayed to do honour 
to the occasion. Hook’s organ concerto was admirable. Two or 
three months ago, I went with Hook the composer and Dignum the 
singer to eat oysters at a respectable shop in St. Martin’s Lane, 
where we were shown into a handsome room on the first floor, and 
were supplied with that testaceous fish in very good style. On some 
roasted oysters being placed before us, Hook said to the female who 
had brought them, ‘* Don’t you think it cruel to roast oysters in the 
fire?” —‘‘ No, sir,” said she, in a flippant manner, “‘ it is not more 
cruel than skinning live eels, and neither of them care a farthing 
about it after it is over!” Having had as many as we required, the 
female being desired to tell what we had to pay, replied, three 
shillings for two dozen. ‘‘ What!” said Hook, jocosely, ‘‘ eighteen- 
pence a dozen! Why, then, I must say that you are just what I 
thought you,—a sell-fish (selfish) woman.” 

In August I went to Margate, with a determination to pass a 
quiet fortnight. The morning after my arrival there, however, Mr 
Braham (who was performing at the theatre) called on me, and re- 
quested I would give him my assistance in the orchestra on his two 
remaining nights. This I had no hesitation in complying with, and 
attended two performances of the opera of The Cabinet, in which he 

erformed with great applause to crowded houses. The band of this 
ittle theatre, which held but sixty pounds, was excellent. It con- 
sisted chiefly of musicians from London, whose principal object was 
sea-bathing. During my stay at Margate Incledon came to play 
there six nights. Being with him one morning at a rehearsal of the 
Beggar's Opera, I witnessed a piece of provincial theatrical ingenuity 
which was new to me. In the last act, when the bell should toll as 
the signal for Macheath going to execution, it was discovered that 
there was no bell in the theatre. ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” said Mr W. W—s, the manager, ‘‘therefore run to my 
house and bring the frying-pan.” The frying-pan being brought, he 
passed a small cord through the hole in the handle of it, and having 
suspended it at the side scenes (off the stage), he struck it gently 
with a muffled drumstick, thereby producing a sound which, though 
not equally sonorous and awful as the bell of St. Sepulchre, was 
nevertheless sufficient for the purpose. The following day I dined 
with Mr Le Bas, the master of the ceremonies at Margate; where I 
met Mr Reynolds the dramatist, and others. Having sat an hour 
after dinner, I called on Incledon, and walked with him to the pier, 
to witness what is called Hoy-Fair, where those who had been 
laughed at the preceding day whilst landing from the packet had 
assembled to laugh in turn at the ludicrous and weather-beaten 
figures who disembarked that evening. Here we were joined by Mr 
Johnstone of Covent Garden Theatre, who had been dining on board 
with Captain S—e, commander of the line-of-battle ship stationed in 
Margate Roads. He informed us of the melancholy fate of poor 
John Moorhead, the composer of the excellent music of La Perouse, 
&c. He stated that Moorhead had, by uncontrollable circumstances, 
been reduced to the extremity of engaging on board Captain S—e’s 
ship, as master of the band, in which situation he received every 
indulgence which the service would allow, and, that one day having 
permission to go on shore, he repaired to a field near Sandwich, and 

ut a period to his existence, by suspending himself to a gate with 
his pocket handkerchief, where he was found lifeless the same 
evening. Moorhead was a well-educated and gentlemanly young 
man ; Sut the occasional violence of his temper was such as left no 
doubt of his labouring sometimes under temporary aberrations of 
mind. Peace to his manes! 

As what is highly fashionable in London finds its way into the 
country, I was by no means surprised at meeting Mrs Billington at 
Winchester, where she was engaged to sing, together with Mr 
Harrison, at the music meeting on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of October. 
She was in fine voice, and delighted the lovers of music by her 
fascinating performance. Mr Weichsell led the band, and the 
veteran Fischer played concertos on the oboe. If Fischer did not 
evince the vigour of former days, his sweetness of tone and purity of 
taste were undiminished. 

(To be continued, ) 








WeImMAR.—Franz Liszt was to leave at the end of January for 
Pesth, where he will spend the remainder of the winter. He is 
putting the last touches to his oratorio, St. Stanislaus, fragments 
from which will be performed here at the general meeting of the 
Society of German Musicians. 

Saint SEBASTIAN.—Seiior Santesteban has died here aged seventy- 
five. He was highly esteemed throughout Spain as a composer of 
sacred music. He wrote, also, a great many original secular melo- 
dies, and restored numerous ‘‘ people’s songs,” which, in the course 
of time, had become changed from what they at first were. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 52.) 


Mr F. Pitman has recently made important additions to his ‘Six- 
penny Musical Library.” We now find a ‘‘Gavotte Album” (two 
books), a ‘‘ Dance Album” (two books), ‘‘ Twenty Popular Scotch 
Songs,” ‘‘Six Original Duets” for violins by C. Hause, and. in eight 
books a ‘Collection of Celebrated Violin Duets,” selected and 
edited by J. T. Carrodus. As the contents of all these are good of 
their respective kinds, the ‘‘ Sixpenny Library ” must be pronounced 
a marvel of cheapness. Violin amateurs who purchase the duets 
will certainly think so. Mr Pitman is also issuing ‘‘ Vox Angelica,” 
a collection of anthems, and ‘‘The Glee Garland,” a collection of 
glees and part-songs. These are adapted for choirs and societies of 
moderate means. We have, further, under the title of ‘‘ Paternoster 
Row Edition,” edited and fingered by Arthur H. Brown, a liberal 
reprint of popular and classical pieces, such as, for example, ‘‘ The 
Carnival of Venice” (Oesten), Thalberg's ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
‘Les Cloches du Monastére,” Haydn’s ‘‘Gipsy Rondo,” and the 
oe so favoured by our grandmothers, “The Battle of Prague.” 

Vo doubt many young amateurs will be glad to make acquaintance 
with works better known to their forerunners. 

Messrs Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. are the publishers of ‘‘ Sechs 
Liebeslieder,” being settings of Heine’s verses by Arthur Hervey, 
with an English translation by C. Hervey. We declare this music 
to be an honour to English art. It is fresh, beautiful, and artistic, 
thus affording another proof, and a strong one, that in songs, as in 
other branches of musical writing, our native composers are doing 
well, A part-song, ‘‘ To Mary in Heaven,” by Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
will pass everywhere as an adequate musical expression of Burns’ 
most tender and pathetic verses. Welcome, also, in musical families 
and ladies’ classes will be ‘‘The Rose’s Love,” a short cantata for 
three female voices by A. Schliebner. The music here issimple, but 
throughout pretty and well adapted to its subject and end. ‘ Nur- 
sery Rhymes,” by Gertrude Hine, appeals strongly to children 
through its attractive themes and Mr F. Barnard’s amusing illustra- 
tions ; while juvenile pianists will find a whole volume of pleasure 
in Cotsford Dick’s ‘‘ Fairy Wedding,” a collection of six easy pieces 
illustrative of the subject indicated by the title. The movements 
are all quite easy and no less ‘‘taking.” We welcome an edition of 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Concerto, by Karl Klindworth, with the 
orchestral part arranged for a second piano. Not only is it valuable 
for its form, but because dependence may be put in its correctness. 
Acceptable, likewise, are two of the elegant pieces which Mr Walter 
Macfarren knows so well how to write. His ‘‘ Rondeau a la Ber- 
ceuse” and Impromptu Gavotte are, each in its way, charming 
examples of a delightful talent. Let us speak, further, in approval 
of a Fugue in octaves by F. Westlake. It is, of course, in two 
parts only, but well worked, and forms a most admirable exercise. 
A group of songs by Mr George J. Bennett may be recommended 
without distinction as remarkable examples of the composer's 
genuine talent. Their titles are ‘‘ To me, fair friend,” ‘‘I think on 
thee,” ‘The Village Maid,” ‘‘ The Child's First Grief,” and ‘‘ When 
stars are in the quiet skies.” None of these are written down to 
the ordinary ballad-singer’s taste. The musician prevails every- 
where, together with a certain stamp of originality quite refreshing 
to encounter. Much will be heard of Mr Bennett some day, an 
these songs testify to the fact. 

Mr W. Czerny’s catalogue contains a number of easy duets for 
two violins, entitled ‘‘Pleasant Pastime,” edited by Oscar 
Wagner. They are good practice for young students. Mr Wagner 
is also the arranger for flute and piano of a Solfeggietto by E. Bach, 
and of Niedermeyer’s ‘‘ Pater Noster” for piano alone, while we 
find him as composer in “The Old Abbey March” for piano or 
organ, and a gavotte, ‘‘ Flitterwoken.” These are all more or less 
acceptable pieces, adapted to be widely popular. In terms of equal 
favour we must speak of some pianoforte compositions by Wekerlin, 
including ‘Trois Menuets,” ‘Les Valses de Marguerite,” and 
‘*Quatre Graces de Keronic,” all for four hands. Amateurs can 
desire, in the way of new music, nothing more charming than these 
pretty things. An arrangement for flute and piano of Chopin’s Valse 
in A flat, by R. Rickard, deserves approving mention, as does a 
‘Cathedral Melody,” by F. L. Moir, transcribed for the organ by 
Dr Westbrook. Mr Czerny’s list of songs comprises Lassen’s ‘ Stars 
of the Summer Night,” Abt’s ‘‘ Like the Lark,” and “The Sky- 
lark,” by Berthold Tours—all superior and attractive works, in 
selecting which the amateur is safe, 

Messrs Hopwood & Crew are, as usual, rich in dance music. 
Here, for instance, is a list of waltzes worthy anybody’s notice ; 
** Estudiantina’’ (Waldteufel), ‘*Fédora” (Bucalossi), ‘‘ Alice” 
(Clarke), ‘‘Recits d'Amour” (Waldteufel), “ Elizabeth ” (Fahrbach), 
“In the Twilight ”(Cvote), ‘‘ Mariana” (Waldteufel), ‘‘ Sentiers 
Fleuris”” (Waldteufel), ‘‘ Ariel” (Coote). Coote’s ‘ Promenade ” 








quadrille, Coote and Tinney’s ‘“ Ballroom Album,” Fahrbach’s 
“Figaro” polka and “ Electrique” galop, are also excellent of their 
kind. From this catalogue, in point of fact, any and every 
ballroom might be furnished with delightful music. Amongst the 
songs of the firm we note as worthy of special praise ‘‘ The Priory 
Gate” and ‘The Silent Choir,” both by Pinsuti, and in his best 
style. 

Sica Schott & Co. are not unmindful of amateurs who culti- 
vate the violin as well as the pianoforte. Their publications include 
a Suite for the two instruments, by H. Leonard, and ‘‘ Drei Leichte 
Characterstiicke,” by Alban Férster. We can recommend both 
works as suitable for home not less than for concert-room use. The 
Suite is especially charming. Pianists will do well to note “ Six 
Morceaux de Salon,” ,by Albert Renaud, They are varied in 
character, and not more difficult than is necessary to put an amateur 
performer on his mettle, while as music we account them of a 
superior order. Akin to these is a set of ten pieces, entitled ‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneen,” by C. J. Brambach, and equally deserving of a place in 
every pianist’s library. The more such works can be scattered 
abroad the better. It may be said of them in a figure that ‘‘they 
point to brighter worlds and lead the way,” since a taste fostered by 
such music is ready to welcome classic masterpieces. Other piano- 
forte compositions issued by this firm are a Gavotte by F. 
Dreyschock, somewhat florid in character; a brilliant ‘‘ Nuptial 
March” by Oscar Schmidt; an easy ‘‘ Angelus” by Liszt; an 
interesting Prelude and Fugue by Schmidt; a Ballade by Oliver 
King, full of difficulty, as usual ; and a Sketch by Miss Ellicott, for 
piano and violin, in which the young lady confirms favourable 
impressions of her talent. Messrs Schott are also the publishers of 
“‘Sechs Schottische Lieder,” by Paladilhe, all of them songs of 
special interest, and a Grand Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
by W. G. Cusins, in which there are some special features worthy of 
particular note, and certain to receive it when the work is publicly 
performed, as it ought soon to be. : 

Messrs Augener & Co.’s publications are, as usual, most important 
and valuable. In their educational catalogue we find the pianoforte 
studies of Herman Behrens—four books of well-graduated and 
useful exercises, which are interesting to boot. Also, three books of 
exercises and studies, called ‘‘The Culture of the Left Hand,” 
selected and fingered by Herr Pauer. The student who masters 
these may claim to be ambidexterous in a sense which all the Charles 
Reades of art would thoroughly approve and praise. A book of 
“Studies” for both hands separately, by KE. Eggeling, may be 
strongly recommended to the amateur pianist, whose requirements 
it will meet, while for beginners, children especially, Krug’s ‘‘ Short 
Practical Course ” will prove of great utility. Some of the exercises 
here are charming little pieces. Czerny’s ‘‘ First Instructor ” is also 
available in a complete and well got-up form; and the attention of 
violin students may be profitably called to ‘‘Twenty-Four Exer- 
cises,” by Jacques Dont, who intends them as preparatory to study 
of Kreutzer and Rode. We accept as a good sign the bringing out 
by Messrs Augener of a liberal selection of concerted works for the 
chamber in a cheap and handy form. It shows, if anything, that a 
taste for the best music is growing in our homes, where now other 
instruments than the pianoforte are cultivated. An Album for 
violin and piano and another for violoncello and piano, each in 
several books, contain many charming pieces, within the easy reach 
of ordinary amateurs, whom we strongly advise not to overlook 
them. There are also Gade’s ‘‘ Novelletten ” for violin, ’cello, and 
piano—comparatively easy and full of interest—and the same com- 
poser’s Sonata (Op. 21) for violin and pianoforte. The publishers 
have drawn largely upon Schumann for this very valuable series. 
They give us his Sonata (Op. 121) and “ Romance” for the 
two instruments just named, together with the pianoforte trios, 
Op. 63 and Op. 110. In addition we have Gurlitt’s piano- 
forte trio ‘‘Im leichten style”—-a pleasing and quite easy work ; 
Moszkowski’s ‘‘ Russische” for ’cello and piano — also quite 
easy and full of character ; Rheinberger’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 38), 
Grieg’s Sonato for piano and violin (Op. 13), and Prout’s Quartet in 
F (Op. 18). Here, then, is a collection of chamber music that 
should become the property of every musical family in which the 
necessary instruments are studied. For the organ Messrs Augener 
have issued Handel’s first Concerto, edited by W. T. Best (including 
the orchestral parts on separate sheets); several numbers of the 
‘*Handel Album,” containing much unfamiliar music by the great 
master ; and of ‘‘ Cecilia,” a collection of organ pieces in various 
styles. These are all edited by Mr. Best, whose name is a —— 
tee of good work. The music for pianoforte alone published by this 
firm offers a wide and interesting field of choice. Among arrange- 
ments and reprints of classical works for two hands are Gade’s 
overtures ‘‘Im Hochland ” and ‘‘ Ossian,” a number of ‘‘ Gleanings 
from Celebrated Composers ” by Herr Pauer, who is also editor of a 
revised edition of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte compositions, a collec- 
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tion of Gade’s works, which ought to be better known than they 
are,and selections in separate books from the writings of Rubinstein, 
Schumann, Rheinberger, Weber, Raff, Moszkowski, Reinecke, and 
Grieg. We reserve for special mention a mass of compositions by 
J. L. Nicodé—a composer little known in this country, but one 
whose acquaintance English amateurs will gladly make. He writes 
with modern freedom, and often his music is a little difficult, but 
his freedom does not outrage laws, and those who vanquish the 
difficulties will be rewarded. By all means let our amateur pianists 
make themselves at home with Nicodé. Messrs. Augener’s publica- 
tions for four hands include Leutner’s ‘‘ Fest Ouverture,” Gade’s 
“ Qssian” and “Im Hochland,” Goetz’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 
and a set of twelve Sonatinas by C. Gurlitt. The last named will 
prove very useful, because classical in form and character, uniformly 
pleasing, and so easy as to give even young amateurs little trouble. 
The set has our heartiest recommendation, 


——_)—— 


SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


The principal event in the operatic world lately has been the 
production, at the Opéra-Comique, of M. Massenet’s anxiously- 
expected work, Manon. The libretto, in five acts and six tableaux, 
has been supplied by MM. H. Meilhac and Ph. Gille, who have 
performed their task very cleverly as regards providing the com- 
poser with ample opportunities for the display of his talent, 
albeit, in the process, they have taken sad liberties with the Abbé 
Prévost’s well-known romance of Manon Lescaut, the source 
whence they drew their materials. Their amended and, so to 
speak, Bowdlerized version, runs somewhat as follows: When the 
curtain rises, the stage represents the courtyard of an inn at 
Amiens, where we are introduced to Guillot de Morfontaine (M. 
Grivot) and De Brétigny (M. Collin), who are amusing them- 
selves in the company of certain fair members of the Paris Opera. 
Presently the “coche” arrives, and among its passengers is 
Manon. Her cousin, Lescaut (Taskin), a private in the Gardes- 
Francaises, as well as a devotee of Bacchus and a gambler of more 
than suspicious character, is waiting to conduct her to the con- 
vent she is destined to enter. But the Chevalier des Grieux (M. 
Talazac) comes across her path, and the couple fall in love at first 
sight, the result being that, availing themselves of Guillot-Mor- 
fontaine’s carriage, which is waiting for its owner, they at once 
start for Paris. Ilere they are seen in the second act. Lescaut 
has discovered their retreat, and, being himself of a strictly 
virtuous turn of mind, is highly indignant at the slur cast by 
Des Grieux on his family escutcheon. He is somewhat moliified, 
however, by the Chevalier’s avowed intention to make Manon his 
wife, though this does not prevent him from bringing with him M. 
de Brétigny, disguised asa Garde-du-corps, who is a wealthy admirer 
of Manon, and who informs her that Des Grieux, the elder, indignant 
at his son’s conduct, has made arrangements for the youth to be 
forcibly carried off that very evening and removed from the 
influence of the siren who has fascinated him, Manon, who, 
despite all the attempts of the authors to present her in a 
favourable light, is about as heartless and abandoned a jade as 
was ever selected for the heroine of a novel or a comic opera, 
listens readily to the voice of her rich tempter. She might warn 
the Chevalier of the course his father is resolved to pursue, but, 
instead of this, she allows him to be seized and borne off under 
her very eyes, while she herself leaves, but not under compulsion, 
with De Brétigny. The next tableau represents the Cours-de-la- 
Reine, where a fair is being held and where Manon appears as 
De Brétigny’s mistress, contented and happy in her gilded infamy. 
She now hears that the Chevalier, heart-broken at her desertion 
of him, is about to become a priest. At this news, what is called 
her “love” for him revives, and she resolves to prevent him from 
carrying out his project. Accordingly, she 1ushes off to the 
parlour of the Seminary of St Sulpice and speedily prevails on 
the still enamoured swain to abandon all ideas of embracing a 
religious life and return with her to the world he had temporarily 
kiven up. The next scene is a gaming-house, the Hétel de Tran- 
sylvanie, where the Chevalier is seen playing with Guillot-Mar- 


ave and invariably winning, until his adversary is completely 
cleared out, a result explained by the fact that the Chevalier has 


pon play ing with bevilled cards —but then he was ignorant of the 
a, 


A hig 
take b, 


The cards were prepared, unknown to him, by Lescaut. 
h-minded young man like the Chevalier may, of course, 
ack his beloved after she has been another man’s mistress, 








but would never knowingly use a prepared pack of cards! Be 
this as it may, however, Morfontaine’s suspicions are aroused ; the 
trickery is discovered, and the offending, though unconscious, 
trickster arrested. Manon, likewise, as his accomplice, shares th : 
same fate. {n the last scene, with a numerous company of errin s 
members of her own sex, who, abandoned as they are, cannot be 
considered a jot worse than the contemptible heroine with her 
pinchbeck passion, Manon is being conducted by a party of soldiers 
to Le Havre, on her way to Louisiana, whither she is sentenced 
to be transported. But, ere she reaches the town named, she sinks 
down, worn out by fatigue, at the roadside, and breathes her last 
in the arms of the still devoted Chevalier. 

In his new score M. Massenet has introduced a system which 
may be termed a novelty, although adopted, about 1775, by J. J. 
Rousseau, in a “ spoken pantomime,” called Pygmalion, and once 
even by Mozart himself. It was also employed, but only to 
emphasize more strongly certain striking situations, entrances, 
and exits, in English melodrama of the old Transpontine and 
Adelphian school, and consisted in making the characters “ speak 
through music.” This is the system now revived to its fullest 
possible extent by M. Massenet, who makes his artists utter all 
the spoken dialogue, and not merely certain more striking por- 
tions of it, “through the music.” Whether the experiment will 
prove successful and be repeated by other composers is a point on 
which much diversity of opinion exists here. Nor is the public 
mind perfectly unanimous as to the merits and demerits of the 
score generally. M. Massenet’s admirers praise it unconditionally ; 
but other persons, while not denying that it is the work of an 
accomplished musician, and contains many beauties of a high 
order, are less enthusiastic. They say, for instance, that the 
instrumentation, though affording evidence of a practised hand, 
is frequently too noisy. They also object to the plan of furnish- 
ing the various personages with as many different Lett-Motive, or, 
strictly speaking, with even more, since Manon has two such 
motives to herself. The following remarks of the well-known 
critic, M. Arthur Pougin, on the score, may not be uninteresting 
to the readers of the Musical World :— 


‘* And now, if I proceed to consider the composer, I find more 
fundamental objections to make to his work, however curious and 
interesting it certainly is, and despite the exquisite pages it contains. 
It is agreed upon now-a-days, by certain new apostles, that an opera 
must no longer comprise what people were once stupid enough to 
call morceaux. According to the new system of poetics a dramatic 
composer worthy of the name must begin his little discourse with 
the first note of the overture or introduction, and, without taking 
time to breathe, not finish it before the curtain falls on the last act ; 
the very most he has the power of doing is to put a semicolon at the 
end of each act. As for the spectator, if he cannot breathe by the 
way, if, however fatigued, he is forbidden to sit down for a single 
instant, if he must keep on continually panting, all the worse for 
him ; he must remember that, at the present day, he no longer goes 
to the theatre to be amused, directly music is concerned, but to 
undergo everything to which it may be deemed fit to subject him, 
without the obligation of taking into account his physical capabili- 
ties or intellectual faculties. This is why M. Massenet, wishing to 
obey the credo professed by the sectarians of the new religion, has 
written a score, which, from beginning to end, is nothing less than 
an uninterrupted dialogue, sometimes spoken, but always, even 
when spoken, accompanied by music. It is not this accompaniment 
of which I complain, for it is often enchanting, but the eternal 
dialogue, which does not give us a moment’s respite. I need not 
say that we do not find in it the ghost of a song, romance, or any 
kind of air; but we do not find even a single concerted piece. If 
two of the characters are on the stage together, as Manon and 
Des Grieux often are, the composer goes on with his dialogue with- 
out condescending to write a duet. If, instead of two, there are 
four personages, as in the letter-scene of the second act, he will 
take great care not to sketch out a quartet, but will write a scena for 
four. It is with only great difficulty that he will, from time to 
time, condescend to write a chorus ; as for allowing us to hear two 
voices simultaneously, deuce a bit! This is too common and anti- 
musical. ; 

“‘ Shall I confess it? All this strikes me as somewhat puerile. 
After all, it is so easy not to write a comic opera, if that style of 
work does not please you! Yet, I must state that the authors have 
deliberately chosen to designate their work a ‘comic opera.’ Why, 
then, does not the composer adopt the form of one, and why, while 
modifying certain details according to his own taste, does he change 
in this manner so-completely the general plan of such a work? I do not 
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know what the public will think of all this. They were manifestly 
somewhat disconcerted the first evening, though in lively sympathy 
with the composer, and their astonishment was by no means slight. 
Will they become accustomed to the new forms which it is sought 
to impose onthem? This is something the future fortunes of Manon 
must teach us.” 

Among the separate pieces more especially worthy of mention 
are the scene between Manon and the Chevalier in the first act ; 
in the second, the reading by the Chevalier and Manon of the 
former's letter to his father; the scene between Manon, the 
Chevalier, De Brétigny, and Lescaut ; and Manon’s adieux to the 
little table at which she and her lover have passed so many happy 
hours together. The duet, if it may be so called, in the fourth 
tableau, at St Sulpice, when Manon induces her infatuated lover, 
whom she has previously cast off, to forego his intention of enter- 
ing the Church, and return to her side, was greeted with loud 
app!ause, The last tableau, also, in which Manon regrets the 
happy days for ever past, and then dies, as already stated, in the 
Chevalier’s arms at the road side, may be cited as a favourable 
specimen of the composer’s talent. 

The opera was well cast. Mdme Heilbron, who made her re- 
appearance on the lyric stage after an absence of some years, was 
seen and heard to great advantage as the heroine. M. Talazac 
was an efficient representative of the Chevalier, and sang charm- 
ingly. M. Taskin did full justice, both vocally and histrionically, 
to the part of Lescaut ; M. Cobalet was a dignified Comte des 
Grieux ; and M. Grivot did the best that was to be done with a 
rather ungrateful part. The orchestra, under the direction of M. 
Danhé, was in fine form, while the scenery and dresses proved that 
no expense had been spared in putting the work upon the stage. 
In fact, all concerned had evidently exerted themselves with a 
will--including even the “carpenters,” to whom M. Carvalho 
made a present of 500 francs as a tangible token of his gratitude 
for their exertions at rehearsals and on the first night. 





— 


A CRITIC OF 1830. 

On the 28th January in the above year, Auber’s Ira Diavolo 
was first brought out in Paris, The artists were Chollet, léréol, 
Moreau-Sainti, Henri, Fargueil, Belnie, Mesdes Boulanger and 
Prévost.—One of the most melodious and delicate scores which 
Auber, who produced so many that must always live, ever wrote. 
Would the reader like to know what was the judgment passed on 
it in the Year of Grace, 1830? La Pandore gave the annexed 
notice of the first night’s performance :— 

“* The boxes restrained their yawns. It is a specimen of 
gilded mediocrity and perfect tact ; neither the signor poeta nor the 
signor maestro have gone to much expense in the way of imagination. 

The score is commonplace and diffuse in style . a grievous 
absence of ideas is everywhere manifest.” 

On the 31st January, after twenty-four hours’ reflection, which 
might have softened the severity of the critic, the same journal 
published the following by no means eulogistic remarks : 

‘‘We meet here and there an oasis or two amid this desert of ideas. 
But, in sober truth, was it seriously that certain friends tried to 
mark out for adiniration the symphony and chorus of Paques- 
Fleuries . . It is possible that the novelty and piquancy of the 
performance may have seduced these gentlemen ; they saw so many 
flowers on the stage that they fancied they heard what they saw. 
Let. M. Auber beware! People seem to have become reasonable 
again. 

The critic of La Pandore, as M. Octave Fouque observes (His- 
tore du Thédtre Ventadour) sleeps in the oblivion into which 
impotence sinks; even his name is lost for us. The master’s 
mind still lives, as young, as lively, and as brilliant as it was the 
first day, in the work he created, and which we still admire despite 
the changes that have taken place in the conception and practice 
of art.*—Vic. Henri DE Laporpe. 








Leirsic—-A bust of the late Hedwig Reicher-Kindermann will 
shortly be erected in the Stadttheater, nearly a sufficient amount 
having already heen subscribed by some of the admirers of the lady’s 
talent. There is already a bust of Wagner in the saloon, and it is 
proposed to place round it busts of the fair artists who have most 
distinguished themselves as singers of his music. 





* Perhaps, because of them.—Dr Blivge. 












MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
By H. E. D. 


No. 13.—SHAKSPERE AS A MusIcIan. 


(Continued from page 53. ) 


I will now subjoin, for the consideration of the reader, a number 
of quotations which I have selected from the various works of 
Shakspere, from which I think it will be seen at a glance how 
familiar the poet was with all the principal musical terms and 
expressions. 

have omitted references to some common musical instruments, 
such. for example,as are mentioned frequently in stage directions (thus, 
‘‘a flourish of trumpets,” ‘a tucket sounds without,” &c.), for theyare 
of little service in our enquiry ; and as, with a very few exceptions, I 
have given only one representative quotation for each term, it must 
not be concluded that therefore all such expressions occur only once, 
although in one or two instances this is actually the case. I do not 
attempt to give the number of times that the words are mentioned, 
as the task would be an obviously useless one, for if Shakspere was 
able to use a musical term correctly once, it is not difficult to believe 
that he could have done so a hundred times if he had wished :— 
TREBLE, His big manly voice 

Turning again toward childish treble,” 
As You Like It, Il. 7. 





TENOR “The mean is drown’d with your unruly bass.” 
and Two Gentlemen, I. 2. 
Bass. “ But they are most of them means and bases.” 
Winter's Tale, IV. 3. 
GAMUT. (see p. 37, Musical World.) 
Notes, “Tf thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes.” Much Ado, UL. 3, 
MINIM. “ Rests me his minim rest.” Romeo and Julict, 11. 4. 


CroTcuet. “ Why, these are very crotchets that he speaks; 
Note, Notes, forsooth, and nothing.” 


Much Ado, II. 3. 


Rest. “ My restless discord loves no stops nor rests,” 
Lucrece, line 1,124, 
CLEF, “ And any man may sing her, if he can take her clif’; she’s 
noted,” Troilus and Cressida, V. 2. 
Key, “Come, in what key shall a man take you, to go in the 
song?” Much Ado, I. 1. 
Compass, (see p. 52.) 
FINGERING, (see p. 37.) 
Fippie, “A French song and a fiddle has no fellow.” 


Henry VIII,, Act 1., Se. 3, 
Fippuestick. “The devil rides upon a fiddlestick,” 
I. Henry IV., Act II, Se, 4. 
REBECK.* 
Sounprost, 
CATLING. f 


(Nicknames for three musicians, ) 
Romeo and Juliet, IV. 5. 
“Unless the fiddler Apollo get his sinews to make catlings 
on.” Troilus and Cressida, III. 8. 
Pras, . “OQ, you are well tuned now ! 
But [ll set down the pegs that make this music,” 
Othello, I. 1. 
—— Screw your courage to the sticking-place,” 
Macbeth, I. 7. 
VIRGINAL, (see p. 52.) 
JACK, ( do | 
Cirrern.$ “ Holofernes,—What is this ? 
Boyet.—A cittern-head.” 
Love's Labour’s Lost, V. 2. 





Vion “¢ Now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
and Than an unstringed viol or a harp, 
Harp. Or like a cunning instrument cased up, 


Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony.” 
Richard I1., Act I. Se, 3, 
“He that went, like a bass-viol, in a case of leather.” 
Comedy of Errors, IV. 3. 
Viot-pr-GAmboys, “He plays o' the viol-de-gamboys,” 
Twelfth Night, 1. 3. 


BASS-VIOL, 


FLUTE, “ The oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, II. 2. 





* Rebeck: a three-stringed fiddle, 
¢ Citkern; a guitar, 


t Catling: cat-gut. 
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RECORDER, ) 
VENTAGES, ( do ) 
Havutpoy. “ The case of a treble hauthoy was a mansion for him.” 


2 Henry 1V., Act IIl., Se. 2. 
Drum AND Fire “TI have known when there was no musie for him but 
and the drum and the fife; and now had he rather hear 


TABOR AND Pre. the tabor and the pipe.” 
Much Ado, Ul. 8. 


’ 


Tanourtnes, “ Beat loud the tabourines,’ 
Troilus and Cressida, 1V. 5. 
Lure. (see p. 37.) 
Fre. do.) 
Lure Case. “ Bardolph stole a lute case,” 


Henry V., Act IfL., Se. 2. 
“ Now crept into a lute-string, and now governed by stops. 
Much Ado, III, 2. 
“*Yea, or the drone of a Lincolushire bagpipe. 
1 Henry IV., Act I., Se. 2. 
——¥‘‘ The thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper: it did bass my trespass.” 
Tempest, IIL. 3. 
“ Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 
And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest.” 
King John, V. 7. 


LUTE-STRING, ” 


» 


LINCOLNSHIRE BAGPIPE, 


ORGAN PIPE. 


Sror. ‘* Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousivs, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
Yhat the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still-discordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it.” 
2 Henry 1V., Induction. 
DiAPason, “And with deep groans the diapason bear.” 
Lucrece, line 1,132. 
Arr. “Or any air of music.” Merchant of Venice, V. 1. 
TuNE, “Seek him out, and play the tune the while.” 
Twelfth Night, Il. 4. 
Sona. “0, fellow, come, the song we had last night. 


Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it ; it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.” § 

Dirry AND Dump, “ Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 

Of dumps so dull and heavy.” 


(Idem.) 


Much Ado, Il. 3. 
Tempest, III. 


nw 


“This is the tune of our catch.” 
“Melodious birds sing madrigals,” 
Merry Wives, III. 1, 
“That is the very plain-song of it.” 
Henry V., Act IIT, Se. 
“ Three-man-song-men all, and very good ones,”” 
Winter's Tale, 1V. 3. 
“ The choir, 
With ail the choicest music of the kingdom, 
Together sung ‘ Te Deum.’” 


Caren. 
MApDRIGAL, 


PLAIN-SONG, 


bo 


Trio, 





Cuoir, 


Henry VI1I., Act IV., Se. 1, 
“ Tybalt.—Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo,— 

Mer. utio.— Consort ! What, dost thou make us minstrels ? 
an thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing but 
discords : here’s my fiddlestick; here’s that shall make 
you dance,” Romeo and Juliet, U1. 1. 


“You are deceived, sir : we kept time, we lost not our time,” 
As You Like It, V. 3. 


Out or Tune, “ Like sweet bells jang’ed, out of tune and harsh.” 
Hamlet, UT, 1. 


“No, madam ; it is too sharp. 
* * * 


Concert, 


In Time, 


SuArP AND Friar, 
* 


Nay, now you are too flut 
And mar the concord with too harsh a descant.” 
Two Gentlemen, I, 2. 
“ T have a reasonable good ear in music, 
Let's have the tongs and the bones.” 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, IV. 1. 


Musican Ear, 


§ I could uot resist the temptation to give this beautiful passage at length. 





















Quick Ear.  “ You have a quick ear.” Two Gentlemen, IV. 2. 
Sicut Sincixe. “ She will sing any man at first sight.” 
Troilus, V. 2. 








Mopuatioy, “ Hark, what fine change is in the music!” 
Two Gentlemen, IV. 2. 
Ligut Mus'c, “It is too heavy for so light a tune.” Idem, 1. 2. 
(To be continued. ) 
PROGRAMME OF MR W. T. BEST’S RECITAL 
ON THE 
New Organ at Leeds Parish Church, 
TuESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 29TH, 
een WEN MONE 5c cca cdc cascanianaa! dncsdnaveccesatadadaaconcestal Vozart 
Pastoral Chorus from L’ Enfance du Christ ....+0.ccceeseeseeseeceeeee Berlioz 
Allegro Cantabile, in F minor.............ceccecsccecccessecceeeeOn MM. Widor 
TOGOGAE ME NUMGR LUE © WAIN cn acs cscscace saad. scccadbescinceaexaxs Bach 
MRM EE NII asc <sace cans dem canncsuodadeaeedaddnasaadas W. T. Best 
Organ Sonata, No. 4, in A major .......coccocseceoccecseseesees Vendelssohn 
RM MUM 5 25 data vGa death eds canandinadsaaae dats S. S, Wesley 
Fugne, in G major.......2+-eeeeeseeee seseeeceeeee Samuel Wesley 
Tempo di Sonata, Breve Fantasia  .......se.seseeseeeeeees Polibio Fumagalli 











Liverpoor. — On Tuesday night, Mr Charles Hallé, whil- 
conducting a symphony at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, was 
seized with sudden indisposition, and on being removed was 
found to be suffering severely from spasms of the heart. Tlis 
place as conductor was taken by Herr Ludwig Straus.—Mr 
Charles Hallé asks us to state that the reports of his indisposition 
have been much exaggerated. He was not removed from the hall, 
but left after the first part of the concert.—7Z%mes (Thursday). 

The rehearsal of the Sacred Harmonic Society’s concert at St 

ames’s Hall on Friday morning was conducted by Mr W. H. 
Cummings, who was to occupy the same position at the concert 
should Mr Hallé not be sufficiently recovered to attend. | 

AN evening concert is announced for Thursday, Feb. 14, at the 
General Meeting Hall, Paddington Station, under the patronage 
of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Christian, the 
chairman, deputy chairman, directors, and chief officers of the 
Great Western Railway Company, for a charitable purpose, when 
the following artists will assist: Mdme Gordoni, Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr Albert James, and the Hon. Spencer G. Lyttelton 
(vocalists) ; Lady Benedict, Mdme Clippingdale, M. Ivan Caryll, 
and Sir Julius Benedict (pianists). Harp, Mr John Thomas 
(harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) ; and a choir of forty voices. 
Accompanist, Mr J. G. Callcott; conductor, Mr J. Clippingdale. 
This concert is given on behalf of the widow and family of a 
clerk who was for thirty-two years in the service of the Great 
Western Railway Company, and who died suddenly from heart 
disease at Weymouth, in December, 1879. His widow was left 
with five children, three of whom are still dependent upon her, 
viz., a boy, aged fourteen, and two daughters, aged thirteen and 
fifteen. At the time of the husband’s death the eldest son was 
employed in London. The mother and family came to him, and 
a house was rented with the intention of being let in apartments. 
The necessary furniture was obtained by means of a gratuity given 
by the Directors of the Company and by a sum subscribed by mem- 
bers of the staff. About ten months after the decease of the father 
the son fell dead in the street, also from heart disease. Shortly 
afterwards the landlord of the house, finding that his tenant was 
unable to meet her engagements, seized her furnitnre and effects 
for overdue rent, and she was left totally destitute. In the mean- 
time the second son, a youth of eighteen, obtained an appointment 
in Demerara, and undertook to help to support his mother. In- 
mediately on his arrival from England, however, he was seized 
with fever and died. The widow and her children are in very 
distressed circumstances. Through grief, trouble, and over 
exertion at needlework, the eyesight of the unfortunate lady is 
failing. She has been treated at St T homas’s Hospital and is now 
better, but, although industrious, she is not able to do much 
work. Some of the staff have assisted her from time to time, 
and the vicar of the parish in which she lives (the Rev. N, A. 
Garland, of the Vicarage, 43, Tulse Hill, S.W.) hopes to get 
employment for her as a teacher of music, if a small fund can be 

raised out of which to purchase a piano, for furnishing purposes, 
and to meet immediate pressing wants. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-84. 


DrrecTtroR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
THE TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Part I.—Quartet, in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (Mendelssohn)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, 
and Piatti; Air, ‘Si t’amo o cara,” Muzio S:evola (Handel)—Mr Winch ; 
Sonata, in D flat, for pianoforte alone, MS. (C. Villiers Stanford), first time— 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, 





Part If.—Canto Religioso, and Capriccio, for violoncello, with pianoforte 
accompaniment (Piatti)—Signor Piatti; Songs, a. “I attempt from love’s sick- 
ness to fly” (Purcell), 5. “ Miidchenlied ” (Raff), and c. ‘* Murmelndes Liiftchen” 
(Jensen)—Mr Winch; Quartet, in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello (Rheinberger)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, 
Herr Hollander, and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 2, 1884, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Qvartet, in E flat, Op. 58, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Spohr)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Song, 
**O Swallow, Swallow ” (Piatti)—Mr Santley, violoncello olbligato, Signor Piatti ; 
Gavotte (N. Janotha), Impromptu, in F sharp major (Chopin), and Scherzo 
(Zelenski), for pianoforte alone—Mdile Janotha; Adagio (Spolir) and Moto 
Continuo (Paganini), for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment — Mdme 
Norman-Néruda; Songs, a. *‘An die Leyer” (Schubert), and 4. “‘ Widmung” 
(Schumann)—Mr Santiey; Sonata, in D major, Op, 18, for pianoforte and 
violoncello (Rubinstein )—Mdl'e Jar otha and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
GruMMORE-GRUMMORSON.—Sir Dinadan himself says it is the 
most villainous he remembers, except his own on King Mark, which 
he made sing at the court of that monarch by an harper which hight 
Elliot. Petipace is in muscular aftliction at the same mayorless 
seaport. 














MARRIAGE. 


On January the 3lst, at the Wesleyan Chapel, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, by the Rev. James Smitu. of Brockley, 
Mr W. Miter, L.M., of Edinburgh, late Bandmaster Rifle Brigade, 
to Fanny, twin daughter of Mr Kirkman, of Wellington Street, 


Woolwich. 
Ghe Musical World. 
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AID TO MUSICIANS IN DISTRESS, 
T is confidently expected that the results of the annual collection 
in support of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, which was made 
on Saturday last, January 26, will exceed the returns of former 
years. This is news which must gratify musicians—for do they 
not occupy a province in art which lies adjacent to, and here and 
there overlaps that held by the followers of the dramatic pro- 
fession? All that concerns the welfare of such close neighbours 
must naturally excite mutual interest. It is therefore in no 
spirit of envy or jealousy that the question is asked, why 
there is no day set apart for collections in aid of distressed 
musicians? If actors have a Saturday for that good work, why 
should not musicians? Surely the calendar is as free to the one 
as the other; and the need of such an institution is to each 
equally pressing. Actors copied the idea of setting apart a day 
for the relief of the distressed from the practices of a wider 
charity. Let musicians, abashed at their past supineness, emulate 

their brethren of the stage in spirit and organization. 

That there is a real need of such an institution, that disease 
and want afflict a considerable number of those who practise 
music as a means of subsistence, is a cruel fact known to every pro- 
fessor. Is it doubted? Ask those who occupy the highest 
positions, the most distinguished and most fortunate of their 
order, and they will tell you that scarcely a day passes with- 
out receiving letters laden with heartrending cries from 








followers of the art, crushed under the heel of poverty. Ask 
those who have little to spare, the hard-working teachers and the 
poorly-paid performers, and they will tell you of requests forced 
upon them by fellow workers overtaken with sickness. Indeed so 
persistent are the appeals, which moreover are generally grounded 
on truth and sincerity, that neither time nor means at disposal 
can keep pace with the demands. And this state of things, in the 
presence of which private aid is powerless, is not likely to become 
less distressing in the future. 

There is every reason to believe that the musical profession, 
already overstocked, will receive very soon an enormous addition 
of practitioners. Without taking a pessimistic view of the 
interests of the craft, and whilst acknowledging the educational 
services of the musical academies and schools now springing up 
amongst us, it may be averred that it is more than probable that 
there will be at no distant date a plethora of labour in the music 
market, which will prove to many anything but a blessing. These 
adverse things will doubtless in time right themselves. Society in 
the end will assuredly profit by the influx of teachers and pro- 
fessors, to whom, however, the immediate future will be full of 
anxieties and difficulties, Lor will not very many of the hundreds 
of young people, now in training for the profession, be found 
amongst the broken and disappointed? Occupation, excepting 
orchestral, is not to any extent increasing, and the on-coming 
multitude will have to share between them employment out of all 
proportion to the number seeking it. Where will they then look 
for succour in time of adversity ? ‘Their a/ma mater cannot give 
it. For neither the Royal Academy, the Royal College, nor any 
other school has at present even so much asa sick fund. The duties 
of these establishments end wlien the students’ responsibilities begin. 
Other scholars fill their places when they depart to commence 
without favour or protection an arduous career. Does not this 
outlook emphasize the necessity for the organization of a Benevo- 
lent Fund? 

But it will be answered—are there not benevolent funds 
already? Yes, there is indeed one, a right worthy institution, 
“The Royal Society of Musicians,” which is undoubtedly 
doing noble service. But its operations are limited to its 
members. Tounded before “ Life Insurance Societies” were 
general, it is in a great measure based upon insurance 
principles. An entrance fee and an annual subscription 
qualify the candidate who is successful at the ballot-box to parti- 
cipate in the advantages of the society. Only a few therefore out 
of the whole profession have at this hour any claim or right to 
its admirably-managed resources. A fund, however, is wanted 
that should be open to all musicians in distress. There is yet 
another institution, “The Choir Benevolent Fund,” that has like- 
wise a committee of management, who not only distribute the 
moneys entrusted to them with judgment and generosity, but who 
also keep the society, by church festivals and miscellaneous con- 
certs, well before that special public interested in choir singing. 
Here, again, however, is a rigidly-marked boundary limiting their 
operations—the members must be either organists or singers in 
cathedrals or such-like establishments. The funds cannot be 
utilized for any poor “secular” musician or dying stranger. Per- 
haps the only concert society in Great Britain that had a benefit 
“fund” was the late “ Sacred Hlarmonic Society,” but now that dis- 
tinguished bedy of amateurs is dispersed, the “ fund” cannot any 
longer be deemed an active, living institution, Attached to 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres are “funds,” but the 
musicians who have played before the footlights of the latter for 
the last thirty years are excluded from the society. Let one of 
the instrumentalists who have helped to make renown for Covent 
Garden Theatre apply for aid, and he will be told that it was not 
founded for such as he. No, no; it is useless to think of any of 
the above institutions. What now is wanted is a “ fund” open to 
all musicians coming only with sickness and distress for 
credentials, 

Music is charity’s chosen pleader. Wherever want is known— 
be it for church, hospital or school; by Christian, Jew, or 
Pagan—there music is called in to move by melting strains dull, 
deadened hearts to compassion. Next to religion, music bears 
the most honoured commission that charity distributes. It would 
not be difficult to name some musicians—vocalists as well as 
instrumentalists—who for thirty years have never heard the call 
of charity with indifference or neglect. Is it any wonder then, 
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that having served charity so long and faithfully, they should 
now, on behalf of their class, set up a claim to become recipients 
of her bounty? At the initial step of such a course they are un- 
fortunately confronted by the difficulty that is ever present with 
the followers of music when addressing themselves to business. 
With the certainty that dire distress is increasing amongst their 
brethren, and the conviction that the public will not be deaf to 
the call for aid if timely and discreetly made, musicians neverthe- 
less know not how to set about the task: or if they know, they 
are too hesitating and timorous to attempt the requisite organiza- 
tion. Gladly would they put the burden on “ The Royal Society,” 
but that hard-worked body can hardly be expected to undertake 
additional duties. A leader for a new society is wanted! Where 
can one be found? ‘There is one gentleman to whom the younger 
men of the profession look up to as their natural leader, one who 
bears well-won honours, one who has influence in society, 
one who can be trusted by his brethren. That gentleman is Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Let him but head the movement, and before 
the year is out the organization shall be so far complete as to be 
able to fix a day for a general collection throughout the town and 
country in support of a Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. 
PENcERDD GwFFyn. 
cei estas 


CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 57.) 

After having taken a general view of Cherubini’s dramatic 
works, Herr Hiller considers separately the purely symphonic 
portion of them, and here his just admiration no longer knows 
any bounds ; 

‘* Although Cherubini’s orchestral works,” he says, ‘‘are not 
numerous, and though most of them are connected with his operas, 
they are of great importance in what relates to the development of 
modern instrumental music. Where do we find in the composers 
who precede him orchestral compositions similar in power, passion, 
sentiment, and rhythmical life to the overture and interludes of 
Médée? Where do we find an overture comparable to that of Les 
deua Journées ? Hauptmann has told us of the effect produced on 
him by the first part of it, and described how the mysterious 
harmonies, the bold entrance of the basses, and the animated 
crescendo leading up to the allegro affected him. This overture has 
since been imitated and exaggerated a thousand times, but, like 
every truly grand and original work, is still full of freshness and 
vigour. In these compositions, Cherubini is (to employ a favourite 
expression of the day) the father of Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, and 
Wagner. His other overtures have taken their place in our concert 
programines, and are mostly genuine pieces for study, with skilfully 
constructed, interesting, and well developed themes. But none of 
them possess the melody and fire of those we have just mentioned, 
and, though they must always remain for the musician a fresh 
source of inspiration and instruction, they produce on the mass of 
the public only a feeble impression.” 

_ If we may be guided—as I think we may—by Herr Hiller’s 
judgment, we see what has been Cherubini’s influence, and to 
what a point it has been exerted even upon the greatest artists of 
his time. But, while it has proved fertile in Germany, the reader 
will easily believe that it has not been of no account in France, 
and it is certain that Cherubini had a very important share in the 
splendid evolution characterising the progress of French music at 
the end of the last and the commencement of the present century. 
Under the impression of the powerfully dramatic events which 
then followed each other in our country, and, amid painful con- 
vulsions, shook the soil of the whole world to lay down the broad 
foundationsof liberty, society was renewedalmost without being con- 
scious of the fact, and everything, even to its diversions, its amuse- 
ments, and its pleasures, was transformed and transfigured. Thestage 
especially, which is so essentially popular and appeals as much to 
the senses as to the intelligence, could not help experiencing the 
effects of so exciting a state of things, and musical art as applied 
to the stage was seen to pursue quite a different course from that 
which it had previously followed; operatic librettos assumed a 
sombre, pathetic, and impassioned character; even at the two 
theatres generally dedicated to productions of lyrical comedy, the 
music had to conform to the exigencies of the poetry, and our 
composers, who experienced, moreover, the influence of the 
principles which Gluck had come and put in _ practice 
among us, applied themselves to dramatise their inspiration, 
to fortify it in every manner, and to give it the energy, 





the colour, and the power expected from it. But, to effect 
this, it was necessary for inspiration to be fertilised by 
reflection, knowledge, and a more judicious and more complete 
employment of technical means—of the resources of the orchestra 
—and to this object our musicians soon applied themselves, 
Mébul and then Cherubini sprang forward, promptly followed by 
those of their companions, such as Berton, Lesueur, Steibelt, and 
others, whose genius was allied to theirs. But Cherubini, as being 
the best informed of them all, and on that account the best 
qualified to open up the way and to mark the time, exerted a 
perfect ascendancy over his colleagues, and became, as it were, the 
standard-bearer of this small group of artists, so active, so 
vigorous, and so ardent, who were starting on unknown roads in 
search of glory. 

But the mission which Cherubini appeared destined to accom- 
plish in our country did not stop here. After having, when 
writing for the stage his fine works, Lodoiska, Médée, Les dewx 
Journées, employed essentially new forms, and set the example of 
a closer, more chastened, more nervous, and more highly 
coloured style than that to which the public were then accus- 
tomed, he propagated his theoretical principles by means of that 
clear, precise, and methodical course of instruction, a model of 
logic and precision, which proved him to be one of the first 
didacticians of his time and produced for us all that generation 
of thoroughly accomplished artists, the Halévys, the Battons, 
the Zimmermanns, the Le-Bornes, and the Kuhns, who, in their 
turn, disseminated his doctrines and formed a whole vigorous 
school of young musicians, reared on substantial nourishment, and 
imbued with healthy principles of art. I do not speak of the 
composers already formed, such as, among others, Boieldieu, 
Spontini, Auber, and Carafa, to whom Cherubini’s affectionate 
lessons and disinterested advice gave an assurance and firmness 
of hand previously unknown to them ; I allude to the artists who, 
though not directly his pupils, derived from the study of his 
works the sentiment of the admirable style which distinguishes 
those works from all others, and among these artists I may men- 
tion more especially Herold, who entertained for Cherubini the 
most profound admiration, and studied him more than he studied 
any other master. * 

(To be continued. ) 


—o— 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 
( Paris Correspondence of the “ Daily Telegraph,” Jan, 27.) 

Until last night Mdme Sarah Bernhardt had only appeared in 
Paris as the Dame aux Camélias on one occasion—at a morning 
performance for a charity. Great interest attached, therefore, to 
her performance of Dumas’ ill-starred heroine. Often as she has 
played the part in London and elsewhere the gifted actress has so 
improved upon her original interpretation of the character that 
her performance had, for strangers as well as Parisians, all the 
attraction of novelty. The first two acts were noteworthy only 
for the charm and easy grace which are natural to Mdme Bern- 
hardt. It was in the third that she began to show of what she is 
capable. In the scene between Marguerite and the father of her 
lover the actress was so overcome that she shed real tears; but 
the intensity of her emotion never interfered with the carrying 
out of all her best prepared effects. There were subtle intonations 
of voice in this scene, which evoked instant applause from the 
delighted spectators, who recalled the great actress no less than 
three times at the conclusion of the act. The death-scene was 
also a marvel of realistic acting, lighted up by poetical touches 
which only a delicate and musical voice like Mdme Bernhardt’s 
can impart to prose dialogue. The physical condition of a cun- 
sumptive patient oscillating between langour and irritability was 
denoted with surprising skill, but while the outward aspects of 
death were terribly realistic, the feverish passion of Marguerite’s 
last interview with Duval invested the scene with a halo of senti- 
ment. Mdme Sarah Bernhardt had to contend against the very 





* In the number of scores chosen by Herold, when he obtained, in 1810, 
the first prize for the piano, there were two of Mozart’s, two of Salieri’s, one 
of Cimarosa’s, one of Méhul’s, and three of Cherubini’s: Lodoiska, Médée, and 
Les deux Jowrnées. Among Cherubini’s immediate pupils I must not forget 
to mention M, Vaucorbeil, at present manager of the Grand Opera, who was, 
no doubt, one of the last, but who, like the others, does honour to his master. 
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elements last night, for the bursting open of windows, slamming 
of doors, falling of glass, and roaring of the wind in the roof often 
drowned the voicesof the actorsand alarmed many of the spectators. 
They, nevertheless, were so fascinated by theactress that they waited 
tilllong past midnightin order tosee the last of her. Mdlle Desclauzas, 
who personated Prudence for the first time, sang the song of the first 
act with infinite brio, and was irresistibly funny throughout. M. 
Marais was far too coarse a lover to justify the passion of Mar- 
guerite, while M, Lafontaine performed a veritable feat in making 
Duval’s father a greater bore than he has ever yet been. The 
arrangements of the scene, carried out by Mdme Sarah Bernhardt, 
were all that could be desired. 


——)———= 


CONCERTS. 

Scuupert Soctety.—The 228rd soirée musicale, which took place 
at Porchester Mansions, Porchester Terrace, W., on Wednesday, 
the 30th inst., was of exceptional interest, introducing several 
foreign artists. Amongst the members who took part may be men- 
tioned Mdme Hirlemann, Mdlle Carini, and Mdlle Tense, from 
Paris. The new members who appeared for the first time were 
Mdlles Dongar, Frost, Conlier, Messrs Dent, White, and Byron, 
assisted by Mdmes Zimeri, Hesketh, Nicholl, Nora Hayes, Burt, 
MM. Abercrombie, Hause, &c. Herr Schuberth conducted. The 
soirée throughout was a brilliant success, 

Signor Rta gave a concert at Steinway Hall on Wednesday 
morning, assisted by many well-known vocalistsand instrumentalists. 
Signor Ria began the concert by joining Mdme Sandrini and Signor 
Monari Rocca ina trio from Verdi’s Attila, subsequently singing a 
‘‘new melody” (by desire), the composition of M. Castaldon, 
entitled ‘‘ Musica Proibita,” as well as a new song by M. Caracciolo, 
‘* Ritorno ch’io t’amo,” and, with Mdme Sandrini and Mr Catter- 
mole, Randegger’s popular trio, ‘‘I Naviganti.” Mdlle de Bono 
and Mdlle Ernestine Lanteri played De Beriot and Osborne’s duet 
cn La Favorita, the clever violinist afterwards giving a ‘‘ Gavottina ” 
by Czibulka, and accompanying Signor Rocca in Faure’s ‘‘ Les 
Rameaux.” Signor Tito Mattei played his own ‘‘ Romance sans 
Paroles,” together with his ‘‘ Saltarello,” and joined Miss Arthur in 
Lysberg’s duet for two pianofortes on airs from Don Ciovanni. 
Signors Li Calsi and Romili accompanied the singers, 

A VERY successful concert was given on Saturday last for the 
Southwark ‘‘ Help-myself Society,” at the Pilgrim Hall, by Mdme 
Frances Brooke, who was assisted in the vocal department by Miss 
Eva Lynn, Mdme Edith Daniel, Messrs John Cross, Henry Prenton, 
&c.; at the pianoforte, Mdme Hamilton and Mr J. M. Ennis; Mr 
George Raimond recited; and the City of London Police Band, 
under the direction of Mr E. C. F. Hare, lent their valuable aid. 

A vocaL and instrumental concert was given at Trinity Chapel, 
Edgware Road, in aid of the Trinity Improvement Mutual Society, 
by Mr J. H. Hicks, on Wednesday evening, January 30th. The 
programme was well selected, and the various pieces, although pre- 
sented by amateurs (the popular tenor Mr Sinclair Dunn, R.A.M., 
excepted, who kindly volunteered his services), were very credit- 
ably performed. The concert opened with the spirited choral march 
‘The Men of Harlech.” Mr Dunn, in his first song, ‘‘ My love is 
like a red, red rose,” was received with exceeding favour, and, being 
encored, gave ‘The Little Mandarin.” His subsequent songs, ‘‘I 
always meet you in my dreams” (Caracciolo) and ‘‘ Heart 
of my heart” (Hutchison), were given with genuine taste, 
and only the lateness of the hour prevented a response to 
each in turn, Miss Jessie Coxall was loudly encored for 
her rendering of the fine new song by J. L. Hatton, entitled 
‘*Golden Dreams ” (violin obbligato, Mr KE. S. Johnson), and a like 
favour was extended to Mr George Arthur Davis for his recitation, 
“The Old Actor's Story.” ‘The Old Pilot,” another song by the 
veteran composer, J. L, Hatton, sung by Mr Richard Thurgate, was 
very favourably received. A duet in the second part ‘‘ In the dusk 
of the twilight” (Offenbach), by Miss Jessie Coxall and Mr J. H. A. 
Hicks, calls for special mention. The little band of instru- 
mentalists added much to the pleasure of the evening, and the 
accompanists were Miss F. Coxall and Mr J. H. A. Hicks, the 
whole being under the leadership of Mr J. H. Hicks, the courteous 
conductor of the Psalmody at Trinity Chapel. The result musically 
and financially was a success. —WETSTAR, 

Mosic aT THE East Enp.—Concerts were successfully given on 
Tuesday and Wednesday respectively, under the direction of Mr 
Chas. T. Marriner, the first at the Great Assembly Hall, Mile-end 
Road, in aid of the funds of the new hall, the vocalists being Lady 
Colin Campbell, Mdme Carlotta Ide, Mr John Cross, and Mr Chas. 
Marriner; violin, Mr Louis Robbins ; pianoforte, Miss Louise 








Sheppard and Mr Percy Jackman, with recitations by Mr Dacres 
Smith and selections by the choir. The second concert was for the 
Tower Hamlets Co-operative Society. Vocalists, Mdme Frances 
Brooke, Miss Ethel Harraden, Mr John Cross, and Mr Chas. 
Marriner ; violin, Miss Adelina Dinelli and Mr Louis Robbins ; 
violoncello, Mr Guiseppe Dinelli, and pianoforte, Mr Percy 
Jackman, with readings by Mr H. Dacres Smith. 


—o- 


PROVINCIAL. 

Worcester Festivab.-—The following engagements of principals 
for the next festival of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, 
and Gloucester, to be held in the first-named city in September, 
have been made:—Mr Carrodus (leader) ; sopranos: Mdme Albani 
and Miss Anna Williams; contraltos: Mdme Patey and Mdme 
Enriquez; tenors: Mr E. Lloyd and Mr Newth; basses: Mr 
Santley and Mr Brereton, The Festival will begin on Sunday, 
September 8, with full service in the cathedral. The first rehearsal 
of the Festival Chorus took place on Friday evening (Jan. 25), when 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater was performed under the direction of Mr 
Done, the cathedral organist. 

MANCHESTER.—Schubert’s Grand Mass in E flat, the last he 
composed, and written in the year of his untimely death, was given 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 24, for the first time in Manchester by 
Mr Charles Hallé in the Free Trade Hall. It was heard with the 
attention and respect due to a work of this pretension by such a 
composer as Schubert. The Mass was followed by Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise, every bar of which is familiar to everybody who 
pretends to know anything of music. The Symphonia Cantata— 
says The Hcaminer—is perhaps the most Mendelssohnian work of its 
composer. Mr Lloyd sang the tenor solos as well as we can hear 
them now, and Miss Marriott was fairly successful in the soprano 
music in spite of the recollections of many eminent singers who have 
sung “The night is departing” at Mr Hallé’s concerts. In ‘‘I 
waited for the Lord” Miss Marriott was joined by Mrs Warren. 
For next week the ‘‘Symphonie Fantastique” of Berlioz is 
announced, with an augmented orchestra and an interesting 
miscellaneous programme.—The last of the five ‘‘ classical chamber ” 
concerts given in the Atheneum Hall by Messrs Risegari, Speel- 
mann, Bernhardt, and Vieuxtemps, took place on Wednesday 
evening, when the audience was larger than on any previous 
occasion, A more attractive programme could scarcely have been 
compiled. We subjoin particulars that our readers may judge for 
themselves : Quintet for clarinet and strings in A major (Mozart), 
‘Fragment ” of string quartet (Schubert), Septet in E flat, Op. 20, 
for violin, viola, clarinet, horn, bassoon, violoncello, and double-bass 
(Beethoven). It is to be hoped that these very interesting concerts 
will be continued next season, though it cannot be said that the 
hall in which they have been given during the past season is very 
well suited to the performance of chamber music. 

Taunton.—A succesful concert of vocal and instrumental music 
was given in the St James’s schoolroom, on Thursday evening, 
January 24th, and considering the rather short notice that had been 
given of the event, there was a large audience. An efficient chorus, 
consisting for the most part of members of the church choir, 
rendered several part-songs in capital style, and ladies of the choir 
and congregation were well represented in the solo music. The 
instrumental compositions were rendered by Mr Dudeney (the 
organist and conductor), Mr R. Sommerville and Master C. King, 
the last named playing one of Weber’s solos in very good style. At 
the close of the entertainment a hearty vote of thanks was, on the 
motion of the Rev W. T. Redfern (vicar), accorded to Mr Dudeney 
for his capital arrangement. The following was the programme :— 
Part-song, ‘‘Shall I tell you whom I love?” (S. S. Wesley), the 
Chorus; vocal duet, ‘‘I would that my Love” (F. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy), Miss Webber and Miss E. Webber ; song, ‘‘I fear no 
Foe” (C. Pinsuti), Rev. J. P. Billing ; pianoforte solo, ‘‘ Sonata in 
E flat” (G. A. Macfarren), Mr R. Sommerville ; old English ditty, 
‘‘Once I loved a Maiden Fair ” (G. A. Macfarren), the Chorus ; song, 
‘* Ask me no More” (Oliveria L. Prescott), Miss A. M. Dudeney ; 
vocal duet, ‘‘ Good and True” (T. J. Dudeney), Miss E. G. Dudeney 
and Mr L. Chaffin ; song, ‘‘ When the Heart is Young” (D. Buck), 
Miss Webber ; old English ditty, ‘‘ The British Grenadiers” (G. A. 
Macfarren), with’tabor and pipe accompaniment, the Chorus ; part- 
song, ‘‘ He that hath a pleasant Face” (J. L. Hatton), the Chorus ; 
vocal duet, ‘‘O, Lovely Peace,” Judas Maccabeus, (G. F. Handel), 
Miss E. G. Dudeney and Miss A. M. Dudeney; song, ‘‘ Lullaby” 
(George J. Bennett), Miss E, Webber; dramatic overture to the 
fairy tale of Fortunatus (J. W. Davison), Mr R. Sommerville 
and Mr T. J. Dudeney ; old English ditty, ‘‘Near the Town of 
Taunton Dean” (‘T, J. Dudeney), the Chorus ; song, ‘‘ ‘The Light 
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Canoe” (J. W. Davison), Miss E. G. Dudeney ; vocal duet, ‘‘The 
Sailor sighs as sinks his native shore” (M. W. Balfe), Miss A. M. 
Dudeney and Rev. J. P. Billing; song, ‘‘The Bay of Biscay” 
(J. Davy), Mr Webber; old English ditty, “‘The Girl I’ve left 
behind me” (G, A. Macfarren), with tabor and pipe accompaniment, 
the Chorus. 

TavistocK.—The Committee may be congratulated upon their 
good fortune in securing the gratuitous services of the ladies 
and gentlemen who took part in the concert recently held in the 
Town Hall in aid of the National Schools. The list of vocalists 
included the celebrated soprano, Mdlle José Sherrington, and—says 
The Tavistock Gazette—as the visits of singers of her celebrity to our 
town are few and far between, it was natural that those musically 
inclined should welcome the opportunity which her —— afforded 
them of hearing some exceptionally good singing. The other artists 
were Miss Bellamy (contralto), Mr Charles Watts (tenor), the Rev. 
W. J. Neligan (baritone), and Mr William Square (buffo), Miss 
Boase (piano), Mr J. Pardew (violin), and Mr H. S. Thomas (flute). 
The concert was under the able conductorship of Mr F. N. Lohr, 
who accompanied most of the songs on the pianoforte. Mdlle 
Sherrington, on her appearance was cordially greeted. Her first 
song was ‘ Paradise Square” (F. N. Lohr), with which she so 
charmed the audience that she was obliged to return to the platform. 
when she gave the popular song, ‘‘ The Millerand the Maid,” withgreat 
effect. Mr Square followed with ‘‘ Bella Cosa” (Donizetti), and then 
MrH.§S. Thomas gave a seriesof Irish airson the flutein masterly style. 
The duet, ‘‘ Crudel Perché ” (Mozart), given with spirit and style 
by Mdlle Sherrington and Mr Square brought the first part of the 
programme to a close. The second part opened with a piano solo, 
‘* Totnes Castle ” (Chas. F. Loam), by Miss Boase. The Rev. W. J. 
Neligan sang “‘ Across the far blue hills, Murie,” (Blumenthal), with 
feeling ; and various other pieces were rendered with more or less 
success, the concert, altogether, having given genuine pleasure. 


—o—_ 


COLOMBA IN GERMANY. 
Hamburg, Sunday Night, Jan. 27. 

For the second time within a few weeks English musical art has 
received honour in a German opera-house. To-night’s audience at 
the Hamburg Stadt Theatre was drawn mainly from the ranks of 
the general public, there being no equivalent here to the dilettanti 
who make a point of assisting at a premiere in London, At the 
first blush, the work seemed to make no impression ; the fine prelude 
passed without a hand, and the assemblage listened in profound 
silence to the whole of the first act without manifesting the slightest 
emotion ; but at its close there were two recalls, and more after 
each successive act. In all, the curtain was raised fourteen times, 
and the audience would not disperse until the conductor, Herr 
Sucher, had bowed his acknowledgments. It is much to be regretted 
that Mr Mackenzie could not be present, but he is understood to be 
hard at work on his new oratorio for the approaching Norwich 
festival. In his absence, however, every one strove to render the 
fullest possible justice to his opera. This must be said emphatically 
with respect to the efforts of Frau Sucher asColomba. From first to 
last, hers was a thoughtful, earnest, and very dramatic performance, 
Such an excellent idea, for example, as the Lolding of the blood- 
stained book aloft when the Barracini elder calmly denies his guilt, 
showed how thoroughly Frau Sucher had entered into the spirit of the 
part. Frau Brandt-Goertz sang agreeably, but acted feebly as Lydia, 
and the reverse of this may be said of Frau Heints asChilina, Herr 
Wolff was competent as Orso. The band and chorus were admirable, 
but the scenic arrangements were of a thrifty character.—(Corres- 
pondence.) 








Roya Aquarium.—This large building is well adapted for 
promenade concerts, to which purpose it has several times been 
applied with more or less financial success. Another venture in this 
direction has now been made, the principal feature being the bands- 
men of the Grenadier Guards, whose performances are always 
listened to with delight by a promenade auditory. There is nothing 
more exhilarating than the oubtla music of military instrumentalists, 
and those belonging to the Grenadier Guards have long enjoyed, 
under the rule of Mr Dan Godfrey, the widest reputation as skilled 
and masterly executants. The overtures, valses, solos, and ‘‘selec- 
tions,” which constitute their usual programmes, are now heard under 
pleasant circumstances at the Royal Aquarium, for the Grand Hall 
is not only extensively carpeted, but is studded with floral decorations 
and statuary, while the area itself is illuminated with myriads of 
tinted lamps, @ /a Vauxhall, Chinese lanterns, &c., the effect of 
which is fanciful and pleasing. The nightly programmes are varied 
with some excellent singing by Miss Fonblanque, ably accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Miss Bessic Waugh, 





‘““A NICHT WI BURNS.” 


St James’s Hatu.—Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather St James’s Hall was crowded in every part on Friday 
evening, Jan. 25, the occasion being the 125th anniversary of the 
birth of Burns, Like the evergreen pine, Scottish patriotism ‘is 
no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain ” 2 

‘* Moored to the rifted rock, 
Proof to the tempests’ shock, 
Firmer he roots him the ruder it blows.” 
Year by year, as this anniversary comes round, it is more and 
more celebrated, not only in ‘‘the land of Burns,” but throughout 
the world, wherever Scotsmen are to be found. Highlander and 
Lowlander, ‘‘ Whig and Tory, a’ agree” in regarding Burns as the very 
embodiment of their patriotism. The Burns annual concert, there- 
fore, continues to grow in popularity, and so long as Mr Austin 
continues to provide a good national bill of fare and good artists, the 
guests will forthcoming. When it becomes otherwise, he may 
rest assured the programme is at fault. Such artists as Mdme 
Agnes Ross, Miss Fyfe, and Mdme Patey; Mr Sims Reeves and 
Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Gideon Duncan and Mr Santley, could 
scarcely fail to attract a large audience, added to which “the 
Glasgow Select Choir,” under the able conductorship of Mr James 
Allan, is always of itself a sufficient attraction. Encores were the 
order of the evening. Mr Reeves was in splendid voice, and created 
eae enthusiasm by his spirited rendering of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” 

t was repeated as a matter of course, and with evident pleasure by 
our veteran tenor. In ‘‘The Flower of Ellerslie” he wasequally happy, 
affording no less pleasure. Mdme Patey, with touching pathos, gave 
‘* Thou hast left me ever, Jamie,” and for the inevitable encore sang 
‘*My boy, Tammie,” with delightful piquancy. Her ‘Scots wha ha’e,” 
always powerful and fervid, was followed by ‘‘ The Laird 0’ Cock- 
pen,’ which, as may be imagined, provoked the hearty mirth of the 
Doric element in the audience. Mdme Agnes Ross’s two songs were 
‘‘John Grumlie” and ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that” (the latter 
encored). The very successful appearance of Miss Fyfe upon a 
—— occasion secured for this lady a hearty reception. In ‘‘ Ye 

anks and braes” and ‘‘ The Auld House” Miss Fyfe displayed a 
rich contralto voice and excellent taste. Her ‘‘Gala Water,” as an 
encore song, was given with exquisite pathos. The beautiful tenor 
voice of Mr Edward Lloyd was heard to great advantage in ‘‘O’ a’ 
the airts the wind can blaw ” and in ‘‘ Oh, oper the door to me, O,” 
both of which were encored. Mr Santley’s ‘‘ Deil’s awa’” and 
‘*“M-hm!” were also, as a matter of course, re-demanded. The 
fine bass voice of Mr Gideon Duncan pleased much in ‘‘ Duncan 
Gray” (encored) and in ‘‘ Allister McAllister.” The part-songs 
given by the Glasgow Select Choir were ‘‘ There was a lad was born 
in Kyle,” ‘‘ Last May a braw wooer,” ‘‘ Wilt thou be my dearie?” 
Mr G. A. Macfarren’s ‘‘To Mary in Heaven,” ‘‘ Willie Wastle,” 
** Auld Lang Syne,” ‘‘Come undr my Plaidie,” ‘‘The Flowers 0’ 
the Forest,” ‘‘ Willie brewed,” and ‘‘Green grow the rashes, 0!” 
in all of which this well-known choir apy tn its exceptional 
ability in such a manner as to “ bring down the house.” Mr Sidney 
Naylor and Mr James Allan were the conductors.—W. H. 


Asert HALLt.—The anniversary of the birthday of Robert Burns 
was commemorated here as usual by Mr William Carter on Friday 
evening, the 25th ult. The programme was of the same complexion 
as those which have preceded it, and consisted chiefly of the songs 
and ballads, veritable ‘‘ household words,” to which Scotch people 
are never tired of listening. Mr Carter gathered together an ex- 
cellent company of artists to sing these things, and the enthusiasm 
that prevailed may easily be guessed. In Miss Sophie Robertson 
and Miss Fanny Robertson we had as charming exponents of ‘‘ Robin 
Adair,” ‘‘ Weel may the keel row,” and “John Anderson, my Jo,” 
as could be wished for; similar delight being evoked by Mdme 
Carlotta Patti in ‘‘ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town” and ‘‘ Comin’ 
through the rye,” and by Mdme Antoinette Sterling in ‘‘ The Blue 
Bells of Scotland,” ‘‘ Nid, nid, noddin’,” and ‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that,” while Miss Patti Winter was set down for “‘ There was a 
lad was born in Kyle” and “ Auld Robin Gray.” It is obvious that 
these well-remembered and highly-cherished ditties could but be 
rendered to perfection by such accomplished — as Mr Carter 
provided for the purpose, and it need hardly be added that the enjoy- 
ment of the audience reached the highest possible point. Kqual 
interest was naturally felt in the male vocalists. Mr Joseph Maas 
distinguished himself in ‘‘ Annie Laurie” and ‘‘ Draw the sword, 
Scotland” (encored, and “Come into the Garden, Maud,” substituted); 
while Signor Foli, always a prime favourite upon these occasions, 
exerted himself no less energetically than successfully in ‘‘ Scots 
wha hae” and ‘‘Here’s to the year that’s awa’;” the humorous 
‘* Deil’s awa’ with the Exciseman” being placed in the hands of 
Mr Barrington Foote, who was also entrusted with ‘‘ Green grow 
the rashes 0,” in which he was encored, Not the least attractive 
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features of the concert were the performances of Mr Carter’s multi- 
tudinous choir. These consisted of settings of ‘* Pibroch o’ Donuil 
Dhu,” ‘* Ye banks and braes,” ‘‘ The Land of the Leal,” ‘‘ Duncan 
Gray,” ‘‘The Campbells are coming ” (encored), and ‘“* Auld Lang 
Syne ”—a group of familiar pieces well calculated to exhibit the 
choristers at their best, the ladies of the choir, it may be mentioned, 
being also agreeably heard in Mendelssohn’s two-part song ‘‘ O wert 
thou in the cauld blast.’’ Besides these varied vocalities, the band 
of the Scots Guards was in attendance, and played at intervals, and 
likewise the pipers of the same regiment, whose marches up and 
down the hall Mr Carter has long since found out never fail to please 
and excite a Scotch auditory. Hauser’s Fantasia on Scotch airs 
were in the course of the evening brilliantly performed by that ex- 
cellent violinist Herr Poznanski. 


—_—vo— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Mr Boosey’s seventh Ballad Concert on Wednesday evening 
attracted the ordinary brilliant and appreciative audience. 
In addition to Miss Mary Davies and Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling, the well-known name of Mdme Carlotta Patti headed 
the programme, while the violinist was Mdme Norman Neruda, 
and the pianist the much lauded M. Pachmann. Mr Maybrick 
was, although unfortunately absent, satisfactorily represented by 
Mr Oswald, but while Mr Lloyd and Mr Santley were to the fore, 
even the absence of the composer of “‘ Nancy Lee ” failed to damp 
the spirits of their attentive hearers. To detail the successes 
according to their order in the programme, Miss de Fonblanque 
sang two songs by Cowen (recalled) and Austin’s “ Maiden and 
the weathercock,” (encored). Mr Edward Lloyd met with his 
usual complete success in “ My Queen,” in Eaton Faning’s new 
song “ Hearts,” and in Bishop’s “ Be mine, dear maid.” Mdme 
Sterling delighted her admirers with Cowen’s “ Reaper and the 
Flowers,” and the “ Lover and his lass,” after the latter enthusi- 
astic encore giving the familiar “Darby and Joan.” Mdme 
Carlotta Patti, after singing “Caro nome” in her well- 
remembered style, gave one of her naive Spanish songs so archly 
that, the audience imperiously re-calling her, she treated them to 
the reminiscence of so many Promenade Concerts, “ Comin’ 
through the Rye.” Mr Santley sang “ For Ever and for Ever” 
with the usual honours, and, in the second part, introduced a new 
song by Weatherley and Diehl, “‘ The Phantom Ship.” The sub- 
ject of extended years, given as a punishment to attractive male 
sinners, is now as prominently before the public in Claudian as it 
has been on previous occasions in Vanderdecken, at the Lyceum, 
and in Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. But, although Mr Weather- 
ley’s “Phantom Ship” is evidently the fatal “ Dutchman,” the 
mainspring in his verses is “ a prayer and a woman’s love,” which 
saves a living ship-freight from the doom attending the ghostly 
ship’s appearance, Although the subject was ultra-romantic and 
in exact opposition to the current flippancy of the time, Mr 
Santley, as it were, brought the audience to book, and created a 
grave impression, which might remain after the long-continued 
applause which greeted him in his graver mood had passed away. 
Miss Mary Davies contributed “Colin’s Love-Letter” and 
“ Swinging”; and Mr Venables’ choir gave the part-song, “ There 
ig music by the river” (Pinsuti), Sidermann’s pretty “ Peasant 
Wedding March,” “ Phillida flouts me” (arranged by Mr Venables), 
and ‘ee “Hunting Song.” Mr Sydney Naylor conducted as 
usual, 








ANNETTE Essiporr has been invited by the directors of the 
Paris Conservatory to play at one of their concerts in March—a 
compliment rarely paid to foreign artists. 

Mpmr ALBANI is engaged to appear at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, where she will sing in La Traviata, Lucia, 
La Sonnambula, Rigoletto, Faust, and Mefistofele. 

A GRACEFUL concession of valuable copyright has been made 
by Mr Robert Browning, who will allow Mr Dunthorne, the art- 
publisher, to print, in a curious black-letter form, The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, This quaint edition of the celebrated poem is 


intended to accompany Mr Robert Macbeth’s etchings after the 
late Mr Pinwell’s water-colour drawings. 


ScHWERIN.—Ludwig Brunow has completed the model for the 
bust of Friedrich Kiicken, to be erected in front of the house where 
the composer resided, not far from the Pfaffenteich. 


MISS ANDERSON IN AN ORIGINAL PART. 


While the problem of how far the unbounded favour with which 
Miss Anderson has been received by the English public is due to her 
abilities as an actress, as distinguished from her special gifts of per- 
sonal charm and grace of attitude and movement, is still under 
debate in some quarters, Mr Gilbert has given token of his faith by 
providing this lady with a play which, short as it is, demands in the 
representative of its heroine both great and varied powers. Comedy 
and Tragedy, which was played for the first time at the Lyceum on 
Saturday evening by way of after-piece to Pygmalion and Galatea, 
is based upon a magazine story by the same writer, of which the 
scene was originally laid in Paris in 1745. For some unexplained 
reason the author has thought proper to change the period to that of 
the Regency of the Duke d'Orléans. As originally written, the 
story presented an anecdote of Mdlle Céline, or, more properly, 
Mdme De Quillac, of the Comédie Frangaise, and of the persecutions 
to which this respectable married lady is supposed to have been sub- 
jected at the hands of the profligate Duke de Richelieu, Celine, in 
the story so antedated, has become Mdlle Clarice ; while her perti- 
nacious admirer has been converted into no less illustrious a per- 
sonage than the Regent himself. Whether this change has been due 
to the inevitable question of costumes or to a fear that Mr Barnes’s 
figure and style would prove too robust for the due presentment of 
the gay and gallant Marshal, we know not; but it has not been 
effected without some amount of damage to the probability of the 
story, which turns upon a deliberate plot between husband and wife 
to lead their persecutor into a sort of ambuscade—a ‘‘ trap” as the 
parties themselves define it, with a view to inflict upon him chastise- 
ment even to the extent of mortal wounds. The provocation, it is true, 
has been gross. The noble libertine has persisted even so far as to 
make some such attempt at forcible abduction as was practised in 
those same times upon the lovely Mrs Bracegirdle by the notorious 
Lord Mohun and his friend Captain Hill, with the additional offence 
of deputing his lackeys to transact the business. Besides this, he 
had received the repeated challenges of the lady’s husband with 
studied insult, while in no way desisting from his odious designs. 
In these circumstances the husband, who, though a player, is a man 
of noble birth, concerts with his wife the scheme referred to. They 
will pretend to separate; the Indy, hitherto of unimpeachable 
reputation, will give out that she is disposed for a life of dissipation ; 
she will even go so far as to invite her persecutor to a supper, where 
the opportunity is to be seized of suddenly confronting him with her 
husband, andcompellinghim tofight a dueleventothedeath. Itwillbe 
observed that the story, which almost inevitably reminds the spectator 
of the sombre details of a very recent romance of the French tribunals, 
known as “‘l’affaire du Pecq,” is not altogether an agreeable one. 
It presents a young and beautiful woman as endowed, at least for 
the moment, with almost tigerish attributes—as willing to destroy 
the life of a too pertinacious admirer at the great risk and peril of a 
life infinitely more worthy and more precious in her eyes. Asa 
fact, his antagonist falls mortally wounded—a perversion of history 
which may be permissible ; but what becomes of the player who has 
taken the Regent of France in an artfully-prepared ambush and 
killed him in a struggle without seconds or any other witnesses, with 
the exception of the two conspirators who can throw light on the 
affair, we are not told; though as the curtain falls we are left to 
suppose that henceforth only peace and conjugal love will find a 
place in the actress’s household. 

These considerations, however, have evidently been regarded by 
Mr Gilbert as of secondary importance compared with the object of 
providing Miss Anderson with occasion for the display of emotions 
which, while they are powerful in the highest degree, are swift and 
subtle, and subject to almost perpetual change and counterchange. 
So far, at least, this little drama is pre-eminently successful. When, 
on the staircase of the hall, sumptuously decorated in the style of 
Louis XIV., Clarice suddenly made her appearance radiant with 
diamonds and wearing a bodice and skirt of rich gold brocade, with 
wreaths of autumnal flowers, and a flowing gown and train of apple- 
green tint, embroidered, the beauty of the portrait of the caressed 
and flattered actress was the more striking from its strong contrast 
with the figure of the tender and artless Galatea who had but so 
lately vanished from the scene ; but the forced gaiety of her hurried 
exhortations to her sister to have ‘plenty of wine, plenty of music, 
plenty of lights,” to receive the Duke d'Orléans and his Minister 
Dubois and their companions gave warning that the actress had 
sterner business in hand. From that moment the part was played 
in a sort of whirlwind of excitement, which, if it was not 
always pleasing in its effect, was undoubtedly powerful. No 
skill in the actress could conceal the repulsive nature of 
the blandishments which she brings to bear upon the unsuspecting 
Duke d’Orléans when she takes her scat beside him in the temporary 





absence of the other guests; even less when, affecting a sudden 
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faintness, she requests him to open the door, leading to the garden 
in which her husband, d’Aulnay, is concealed. Yet there were 
even here some touching transitions of voice and manner—as when 
parenthetically she told how d’Aulnay, though of noble birth, had 
become an actor “‘ for love of me”; in the affectionate welcome to 
her husband, and her impulsive movement towards him to lean 
upon his shoulder, when for the first time he confronts his enemy, 
the actress’s strong sense of the picturesque stood her again in good 
service. Miss Anderson is not always successful, at least under the 
disturbing influence of a first night, in conveying the impression 
of perfect sincerity; but her fierce exultation when the Duke 
decides to fight was sufficiently real, and we must add sufficiently 
odious to give a fine touch to the contrast of our piteous 
exclamation, ‘‘ What have I done!” as the doors closed be- 
hind them. The climax of the situation, however, had yet 
to be reached. Before she has time to take action upon this re- 
vulsion of feeling the other guests return and propose to her 
to exhibit her famous power of improvisation. The position 
is intensely dramatic. In order to divert attention from 
the garden she eagerly takes up the theme of an actor’s existence, 
now playing a king, now a beggar, now a miser. Meanwhile the 
clash of swords is heard in the garden. Whatcanit mean? Clarice 
entreats patience ; she is preparing, she says, ‘‘a little surprise.” 
At length hysterical comedy deepens into tragedy in earnest ; but 
now in vain she avows her terrors for her husband’s life; the 
spectators only applaud the more at the truth of her supposed 
acting. It is not till she has implored again and again to have 
restored to her the key of the doors which she has placed by way 
of precaution in the hands of one of the guests that the position is 
at last understood. The end we have already told. The situation 
is one well worthy of an actress equally great in comedy and 
tragedy. If Miss Anderson falls short of this high standard, it may 
at least be said that the enthusiasm with which Mr Gilbert’s play 
was received on Saturday evening owed much to the very 
remarkable variety of power which she exhibited. Mr Barnes, 
in the part of the Duke d’Orléans, again exemplifies the good effect 
of that restraint which he has lately acquired, and Mr Alexander 
plays the difficult part of d’Aulnay with sound discretion. Of the 
other performers, representing, as they do, little more than the 
chorus of the play, there is not much to be said in the way either of 
praise or blame.—M. T. (‘‘D, N.”) 


BALFE’S SATANELLA. 

On Saturday night Satanella was revived on the boards of Covent 
Garden, after a silence of nearly a quarter of a century, and, not- 
withstanding the tempestuous weather, attracted a large house. The 
opera was written for the Pyne and Harrison Company in 1858, and 
those two favourite artists represented two of the chief parts— 
namely, Satanella and Count Rupert. The chief melody in the 
opera, which would be called a Leit-motif in the present day, runs 
like a golden thread through the texture. ‘The power of love” 
has never been forgotten, though the opera has not been given in 
London for so many years. The eager delight with which it was 
welcomed was a further testimony of Balfe’s power as a musician in 
writing themes of lasting beauty, which do not wholly depend upon 
the fashion of a time, nor the popularity of a particular singer, for 
theeffect they produce. A great number of those present in the theatre 
on Saturday night heard the opera for the first time, and therefore the 
pleasure they received could not have been due to the association of 
past memories, which often invest the most commonplace subjects 
with a halo of reverence and classicality. The truth probably lies 
in the fact that the music is of a character which appeals at once to 
the feelings, and does not require the elaborate study and prepara- 
tion on the part of those who hear it which the advocates of 
the so-called advanced school require for all that is written 
in the ‘higher development” fashion, There is no ‘‘infinite 
melos” to weary the mind, but there is everlasting melody 
to please the ear, and such as makes the hearers the happier for its 
existence. As the majority of the people who visit a theatre do so 
for amusement, no better opportunity is afforded for that purpose 
than that which Balfe presents. His music exactly fits the drama- 
tic needs of the several situations. It is essentially vocal, and 
therefore offers a medium for individual expression such as singers 
delight in. The consequence was apparent on this occasion in every 
case. The singers, finding their tasks required the exercise of 
grateful qualities, were at their best. The dramatic effects obtained 
in the scoring are more powerful than many expected in Balfe. Few 
knew better than he how to write effectively for special instruments, 
as the encored clarinet solo proved. The power to support the 
voices and augment their qualities by the aid of instrumental addi- 
tions is one of the marked characteristics of the opera. In no case 








are the voices ever covered by garish or needless colouring. At the 
same time everything in the orchestra, whether alone or as 
accompaniment, is framed with a view to picturesque effect. With 
such a band as that at Covent Garden it may be needless to say that 
their share of the work was most helpful in creating a good impres- 
sion. As Satanella, Madame Rose Hersee, who performed the part 
for the first time, augmented her already good reputation by her 
graceful singing and acting. Miss Parkinson, as Leila, sang very 
agreeably ; Miss Armstrong was Stella. Mr Turner, who was 
the Rupert, sang with his accustomed energy, in spite of a slight 
cold. He gained a well-deserved encore for the song, ‘‘ The 
glorious vintage of Champagne.” Other encores were called for, but 
only one was acceded to—namely, in the Pirates’ Chorus, ‘‘ Rovers, 
rulers of the sea,” which, like all the choruses, were capitally sung. 
In this chorus of Pirates Mr George Fox, as the Corsair chief, lent 
conspicuous aid. In voice and acting he has greatly improved. 
The picturesque costume he wore suited him admirably, and he 
carried himself well. Mr W. H. Burgon deserves a special compli- 
ment for his singing as Arimanes, Mr Dodd made the best endeavour 
to infuse as much humour into the part of the ever-quoting tutor, 
Mr Muller was amusing as the Vizier, and Mr Charles Lyall as 
Karl sang the famous song, ‘‘ Would she but name the day,” 
excellently, and acted, as he always does, like a true artist. The 
choruses, which are among the best features of the opera, were well 
given, and the opera was on the whole effectively ‘‘staged” under 
the direction of Mr Betjemann, who conducted. 

The present week is the last of the season, and Satanella has 
been repeated twice during the week. Perhaps the success once 
more achieved by Balfe may induce the directors some time during 
their next season, which is already being talked about, to place the 
Talisman, his last and greatest work upon the boards, in manner 
fitting. It was written for the English stage on a specially English 
subject. It was remarkably successful when performed after an 
Italian version. It would be more so if given as it was originally 
intended.— Morning Post, Jan. 28. 

——— Qa 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


The Royal English Opera Company are said to be sufficiently 
encouraged by their fortune at Covent Garden Theatre to contem- 
plate another season next year. The arrangements were nearly 
completed some days ago, and it is to be hoped that they include 
more careful attention to the details of performance. Nothing 
worse than the stage management of Satanc//a on Saturday night 
has often been seen, even in a lyric theatre. The season ends next 
Saturday, and then comes an interregnum, lasting till Easter 
Monday, when Mr Carl Rosa opens at Drury Lane. Last year Mr 

Rosa produced a new opera, Thomas’s Esmeralda, on his first night, 
but we have reason to believe that next time he will put up he 
Bohemian Girl or some other popular favourite, and reserve Mr 
Villiers Stanford’s Pilgrims for a more suitable audience than a Bank 
Holiday supplies. By the way, Mr Stanford is fortunate in Mr 
Gilbert a Beckett’s libretto, which has a racy flavour of Chaucer 
about it, though nothing has been drawn from the ‘‘ well of English 
undefiled.” He will need a thorough comedian to play the Beck- 
messer of the story—an ancient knight who falls in love with a pretty 
young damsel and makes himself generally ridiculous. W e sincerely 
hope that Mr Stanford’s music may prove to be as English as its 
subject. Fancy a company of Chaucerian pilgrims setting out from 
the Tabard with a lot of Wagnerian paraphernalia amongst their 
baggage. Of the Italian season at Covent Garden little is said, 
perhaps because little has been decided. We fancy, however, there 
is a good chance of hearing M. Reyer’s Sigurd—the work produced 
at the Brussels Monnaie on the 7th inst. If the directors be wise 
they will produce Sigurd. The story is that told in Wagner's 
Giétterdiimmerung, but independently set forth, and free from all 
complication with the Rhine daughters and their precious gold. M. 
Reyer’s music, judging from a pianoforte score, is bright and interest- 
ing ; opportunities for spectacular effect are many ; and there are 
several good parts. By all means let us have Sigurd. With regard 
to the announcement of German opera at Covent Garden on the off 
nights, Herr Franke, it appears, looks chiefly to the German colony 
for support—at any rate, he has issued a prospectus in the language of 
his compatriots. As for English amateurs, it may be that they have 
barely recovered from the Teutonic invasion of 1882. At this season 
of the year managers of provincial musical festivals are usually busy 
making their final arrangements. Next autumn there will be 
festivals at Worcester and Norwich, the ‘‘faithful city” offering a 
really good programme, though only one new work is in it, and that 
a small cantata, Hero and Leander, by Mr C. H. Lloyd, of Oxford. 
The Norwich scheme will prove more acceptable to quidnunes. It 
comprises Mr A. C. Mackenzie’s new oratorio, The Rose of Sharon, 
a great part of which is now in the printer's hands, and, in all proba- 
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bility, a secular cantata by the festival conductor, Mr Randegger, 
will be forthcoming. Mr Randegger has done nothing in this way 
since he brought out Fridolin at Birmingham some years ago. A 
propos to the Norwich Festival, I learn that engagements have not 
been made with several distinguished vocalists heretofore closely 
associated with that triennial gathering. Mdlle Nevada, for in- 
stance, comes over from Paris to supersede Mdme Albani. A 
rumour is in the air to the effect that Sir Arthur Sullivan will be 
offered the conductorship of the Birmingham Festival next year. 
Whoever fills the post will have little to do, the new works “ per- 
sonally conducted” by their composers being so many. It is not 
correct that Anton Dvorak has undertaken to write a piece for the 
Midland celebration. He will, however, be offered the chance. 
Among the novelties at present decided on is one by Mr Thomas 
Anderton, a local musician of high attainments. Of concerts in 
London there is little to say just now, and the outlook is far from 
exciting. Mdme Viard-Louis will soon begin a series of perform- 
ances, at which it is proposed to play all the music written by 
Beethoven for the pianoforte alone or in combination with other 
instruments. The task is a formidable one. As for the much- 
talked-about representation of Parsifal as an oratorio (!) in the 
Albert Hall, it must wait till Mr Barnby can bring over a set of 
German declaimers. English singers politely decline having any- 
thing to do with the affair.—D. 7’, 


—_o——. 
MDME TREBELLI’S CARMEN. 


The evening performance of Carmen was peculiarly interesting 
for many reasons. It introduced Mdme Trebelli for the tirst time 
here in opera, it exhibited Signor Cleofonte Campanini’s abilities 
as a conductor, the opera being presented under his direction ; and 
it gave an opportunity to witness the company’s first presentation of 
the work, as it was not fully rehearsed for the New York 
season. As a whole, the performance proved the most satisfying of 
any given by the company. ‘The cast was a strong one and the 
abilities of the principals were well suited. The title 7é/e has been 
one of the most difficult to find altogether satisfying, and the ideal 
Carmens have been few the world over. Mdme Trebelli’s impersona- 
tion shows a thorough study of the part as drawn by Merrimée, and 
her dramatic abilities are fully equal to the passions which control 
the gipsy girl through the scenes of love and intrigue, which go to 
make up the book of the opera. Her facial expression is a constant 
study, the ever varying emotions which control Carmen being shown 
in her face as upon a mirror, and her graceful movements were 
evidently in keeping with the poetical side of the character. Her 
acting in the scenes with Don Jose was full of passion and strong in 
dramatic ability, while her artistic delivery of the vocal numbers of 
the score disarmed criticism. She caught the spirit of Bizet’s music 
most happily, and sang throughout the opera in the most satisfying 
fashion. Sig. Campanini’s Don Jose was materially strengthened 
by having such a Carmen in the cast, and the strong dramatic 
scenes and situations of the last two acts were given with realistic 
effect. Mdme Valleria made a most charming Michaela, and her 
solo in the third act was one of the great successes of the evening, 
while Sig. Del Puente was as happy as ever in the part of Escamillo. 
The minor characters were unusually well cast, the voices of Malle 
Corani and Mdlle, Lablache adding materially to the success of the 
concerted music. The corps de ballet, led by the graceful and 
charming Mdme Cavalazzi, appeared to good advantage in the last 
scene, and the costuming of the company was generally in good 
taste. ‘The audience was demonstrative, and called the principals 
three times after the finale of the third act. The season, asa whole, 
has had so many excellent features that the return engagement of 
the company next month will undoubtedly find a handsome patronage 
from the public.—A merican Paper. 





—o 
WAIFS. 

Sig. Salvini, the great Italian tragedian, commences a series of 
performances at Covent Garden Theatre on Thursday, the 28th inst. 
The play chosen for the occasion is Uthello, in which he made his 
memorable first appearance at Drury Lane some years ago and 
charmed all London. 

A monument to Mario is to be erected at Cagliari. 

The baritone Viganotti is in great favour at Seville. 

Thirty-two theatres were destroyed by fire in 1883. 

Verdi's Aida is in preparation at the ThéAtre des Arts, Rouen. 

; anon Tua, the young violinist, has been giving concerts in 
esth. 

Bizet’s Carmen has been performed with great success at 
Bucharest. 





Goldmark, composer of Die Kéniyin von Saba, is writing an opera 
to be entitled Attila. 

After an interval of many years, Lortzing’s Undine has been 
revived at Darmstadt. 

The Cologne Minnergesangverein gave their first concert this 
season on the 12th ult. 

Victor Massé’s Noces de Jeannette has re-appeared in the bills of 
the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 

The Teatro Solis, Montevideo, is closed, and Aramburo, the tenor, 
already on his way back to Europe. 

Lisbon papers speak highly of Bellincioni as the Page in Un Ballo 
in Maschera at the Teatro San Carlo. 

Ponchielli has been laid up in Milan with bronchitis, but the latest 
accounts represent him as getting better. : 

Emilia Tagliana will commence, about the middle of the month, a 
series of performances at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Rudolf Radecke, brother of the conductor at the Royal Opera- 
house, Berlin, has been created a Royal Musical-Director. 

Mr Haydn Grover, from St Anne’s, Soho, has received the vacant 
alto appointment in the choir of the Inner Temple Church. 

Ilona Kibenschiitz, the young. pianist, now giving concerts in 
Russia, played lately before the Empress and Imperial Family. 

The Festival of the United North-German Liedertafeln will be 
held this year in Halberstadt on the 18th, 19th, and 20th July. 

Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte was lately revived, under Herr Sucher’s 
direction, at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. Success on all hands, 

Carl Millicker has completed a buffo opera, Gasparone, book by 
Zell and Genée. It will be produced at the Theater an der Wien, 
Vienna. 

Dr F. E. Gladstone's sacred cantata, St Paul at Philippi, was 
given at St Margaret’s Church, Westminster, on Wednesday 
evening. 

Franz Rummel, the pianist, is to play on the 3rd_ inst. at 
Antwerp, whence he will probably go to Paris. (Impossible !—Dr 
Blidge.) 

Galli-Marié has been singing in Bizet’s Carmen at the Teatro 
Argentina, Rome. Carmen was her original character at the Opéra- 
Comique. 

Frandin, now at the Sonnazaro, Naples, is engaged for a few per- 
formances in Lent at the Teatro Argentina, Rome, where she will 
appear in Miynon. 

A correspondent of the Paris Figaro says that Lassalle, the bari- 
tone, is engaged to sing eight nights in Italian at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna. 

Verdi is reported to have promised Faccio tiat, if not prevented 
by illness, he will write a new opera for the Scala, Milan. (Heu 
cauda.—Dr Blivge.) 

During the present month the receipts of most of the metropolitan 
theatres have reached a higher figure than had ever been recorded 
during a similar period. 

The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha has been making more knights 
of the Saxe-Ernest Order. The last created are Professor Wiillner 
and Ferdinand Réckmann, of Dresden. 

The Teatro Paganini, Genoa, will re-open shortly, the opera to 
inaugurate the season being Donizetti's Don Sebastiano, which has 
not been performed in that city for sixteen years. 

The First Austrian Ladies’ Quartet are about to commence another 
concert-tour, in the course of which they visit Coburg, Eisenach, 
Gera, Antwerp, Ghent, Louvois, Paris, and Lyons. 

Dr Ferdinand Ludwig's chorus, set to words by R. Reinich, 
“‘ Sonntags am Rhein,” was sung with distinguished success at the 
concert of the Wiesbaden Lehrerverein on January 16th. 

Two new German operas will shortly be produced: Gustav Vasa; 
by Carl Gitze, at the Stadttheater of Diisseldorf and Koénigsberg , 
and Leonove, by Dr Otto Bach, at the Stadttheater, Augsburg. 

The death is announced of Mdme Sarolta (wife of M. Devoyod, 
the French baritone) who, at the Italian Opera in London some years 
ago, was as much admired for her beauty as for her vocal ability. 

An opera, J'ito Vezio, by Sig. Giovannini, has been for some time 
in rehearsal at the Teatro Argentina, Rome, where Léo Delibes’ 
Lakmé, with Donadio in the title-part, will be given during Lent. 

Bellini’s autograph MSS. of Norma, Beatrice di Tenda, and I 
Capuletti e Montecchi have been offered for sale to the Municipality 
of Catania, who already possess the autographic MS. of J Puritani. 

Three German tenors of note are to sing simultaneously in Berlin 
next May: Theodor Wachtel, at the Walhalla-Theater ; Emil 
Gétze, at the Royal Operahouse; and Heinrich Bétel, at Kroll’s 
Theater. 
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Luise Adolpha Le Beau, pianist and composer, of Munich, recently 
took part in a concert at the Grand-Ducal Palace, Carlsruhe, when 
her playing so pleased the Grand-Duke that he presented her with 
a medallion. 

The opera season at Monte Carlo was inaugurated with Un Ballo 
in Maschera, the principal characters by Caroline Salla, Novelli, 
Mansour, Vergnet, Pandolfini, and Castelmary. The second opera 
was Fra Diavolo. 

It is said that, by order of the Czar, the theatre in which Italian 
opera is now given at St. Petersburgh is, within two years, to be 
pulled down, and that from the time named there will be no more 
such entertainment. 

The Blackpool Winter Gardens Company announce their want of 
an orchestral conductor (see advt.), M. Riviere, who has been their 
conductor for three seasons, being engaged at the London Alhambra. 
Instrumentalists, also, in all branches, are wanted. 

Tue Ricumonp Cuorat Socrety.—This Society will give a 
yerformance of Mendelssohn’s Hlijah, at Richmond, on the 26th 
inst. The principal artists engaged are Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme 
Osborne Williams, Mr Joseph Maas, and Mr Walter Clifford. 

Miss Bessie Waugh was the pianist on the occasion of Miss Maud 
Powell’s appearance at Kensington Palace on the evening of Friday, 
Jan. 4. Miss Bessie Waugh also played some Concertante duets with 
her. Both violinist and pianist were highly complimented on their 
performances, and the Princess Louise thanked them most warmly 
for the pleasure they had afforded her. 

The manuscript of the memoirs of Heinrich Heine, which, since 
the death of his widow, has been in M. Julia’s keeping, has just 
been sold on behalf of the heirs for 16,000f. to M. F. Vievey, a Paris 
publisher, and to MM. Kroener, of Stuttgart, publishers of the 
Gartenlaube, an illustrated journal, in the columns of which the 
memoirs will shortly appear. The manuscript consists of 128 pages, 
written in pencil by Heinrich Heine during the last years of his life. 
Twenty-one pages, relating to the origin of the Heine family, were 
burnt by the author’s brother. What next? 

Minnie Havk Snow-BounD.—The Philadelphia train which left 
Buffalo at 8 a.m., Jan. 13, with Minnie Hauk and her company on 
board, encountered a fearful storm. It struck a snowdrift five 
miles from Dunkirk, the snow covering the entire train and locomo- 
tive to the top. The passengers remained snowed up in the cars 
seven hours, A snow-plough, locomotives and workmen arrived and 
cleared the track. The proprietor of the Hurlbert House, Dunkirk, 
learning that Minnie Hauk was on the train, brought provisions for 
the passengers. After much hard work, and having been detained 
nine hours, the train proceeded to Pittsburg. 

Madame Alwina Valleria, who arrived on Monday, at the Brevoort 
House, New York, received the other day, from Henry Hersee, the 
honorary secretary of the English Philharmonic Society, a letter in- 
forming her that the directors of the Philharmonic Society have 
placed on the minutes a unanimous vote of thanks for her services 
at the ‘In Memoriam” Wagner Concert last season. ‘‘ Your 
deservedly high reputation.” Mr. Hersee says, ‘‘as an interpreter of 
Wagner, was on that occasion fully maintained, and your iutellect- 
ual and polished vocalization won for you the complete favour of the 
most critical audience in the world.” The letter closes with 
pleasant wishes for her future career.—New York Tribune, Jan. 

Royat Cotitece or Music.—A church organ, with two manuals, 
two octaves and a-half of pedals, nineteen stops, five composition 
pedals, &c., has been recently erected in the West Theatre of the 
Albert Hall (by permission of the committee) for the organ pupils 
of the Royal College of Music, by Messrs Jones & Sons, organ 
builders, of the Fulham Road, free of all charge. It forms a gratify- 
ing proof of the generous interest taken in the institution by a 
musical instrument maker of the neighbourhood. ‘The organ pupils 
in the college now number 33 in all—13 first study, under Mr 
Walter Parratt, of St George’s Chapel, Windsor ; and 20 second 
study, under Mr G, C. Martin, of St Paul’s Cathedral. It is often 
difficult to find organs for the necessary practice of so many. 
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1, Duleedomum. §8.A.T.B, ... sa oe 

2. Down among the dead men. §8.A.T.B. 

3. The girl I've left behind me, 8.A.T.B. 

4. British Grenadiers. §.A.T.B. ... - ia 

5. Long live England’s future Queen. 8,A.T.B. 

3. My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B. 

7. Thus spake one summer's day, 8.A.T.B. — ... 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, uae 

9. The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) 

10. Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. ... see 

1l. Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.T.T.B. 

12, je ma Chorus a pao on 

Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) 

14. The Gipsy Chorus... 69 aa 

15. Ave Maria ... aa ese _ ase 

16. Hark! the herald angels sing. 8,.A.T.B. 

17, England yet (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. 

18. The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. 8.A.T.B. 

19. Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T B. sed 

20. Spring's Return, 8.A.T.B. oe pee oi 

21. Anold Church Song. 8.A.T.B. ... hag pee 

22. Sabbath Bells. 8.A.T.B. ... wee “ sof 

23. Berenade. 8.A.T.B.... aa 

24. Cold Autumn wind. §8.A.T.B. 

25. Orpheus with his lute. 58.8.8. 

26. Lullaby. 8.A.A.... ses os ose one 

27. This is my own, my native land. 8.A.T.B. . 

28. March of the Men of Harlech. 8,.A.T.B. 

29. God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... ‘ 

30. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. 

31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B._... 

32. Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.58. 

33. Weare spirits, 8.8.58. one ooo ceo 

34. Market Chorus (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B.... 

35. The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. “a 

36. The Water Sprites. 8.A.T.B._... 

37. Eve's glittering star. S.A.T.B. ... 

38, When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B. 

39. Odewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. ... ose — 

40, Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, 8.A.T.B.... 
t. Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern one 

42. Sunof my soul. 8.A.T.B.... a cee - 

43, "Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. §8.A.T.B.... 

44, A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T. 


45. O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Egitto) 


46, The Guard onthe Rhine. 8.A.T.B.. 
47. The German Fatherland. 8.A.T.B.... ee 
48. The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet). 8.A.T.B. 
49. Te Deum in F... ens eee eee ain ous 
50. Te Deum in F... ens “< 

51. Charity (La Carita). 8.5.8. 

52. Cordelia, A.T.T.B. ... sig 

53. Iknow. 8.A.T.B. ... os iia “a 
54. Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) 
55, The Offertory Sentences ean aaa 
55. The Red-Cross Knight 

57. The Chough and Crow 

58. The“ Carnovale”  ... ea 

59. Softly falls the moonlight ... 

60. Air by Himmel ‘ee 

61. Offertory Sentences ... 

62. The Resurrection - sa os 

63, Our Boys. New Patriotic Song ... 

61. The Men of Wales ... dina see 

65. Dame Durden... a0 

68, A little farm well tilled 

67. There was a simple maiden 

68. Fair Hebe ae ooo pea 

69, Once I loved a maiden fair 

70, The jovial Man of Kent 

71. The Oak and the Ash eco 

72. Heart of Oak ... an ae 

73. Come to the sunset tree 

74. May. 8.A.T.B 


voices a eee 
76. ALoveldyl. 8.A.T.B. _... 
77. Hailtothe woods. A.T.T.B. : 
78. Near the town of Taunton Dean ... 
79. Our merry boys at sea eve one oo 
80. Christ is risen (Easter Anthem). 8.A.T.B 


81, When the sun sets o'er the mountains (/! De monio)... 


82. Hymn of Nature 2 pee aaa «ase 
83. Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) 
84. Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) 
85, Austrian National Hymn ... eee eee own 
86. A May Carol. 8.8.C. prt pa 

87. The bright-hair'd Morn. A.T.T.B. 

88. Oh, Rest (Velleda) ... ans ee 

89. Love reigneth overall. T.T.B.B. 

90. Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. as eee oss 
91. The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Caro!) 
92, Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. 





< Brinley Richards 
— ion 


‘Sir G. A. Macfar:en 


75. Pure, lovely innocence ef Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 


Sir G. A, Macfarren 
Dr. Rimbault 
on ... Balfe 

.. Abt 
Gounod 


pa Brinley Richards 


Sir G. A. Macfarren 


are “ Gounod 
. Joseph Robinson 
ve ... Balfe 
Arcadelt 
Mendelssohn 

Sir J. Benedict 

J. L. Hatton 


Henry Smart 


Bennett ‘Gilbert 


Sir G. 4. Macfarren 
re Dr Rimbault 


” 


. L. de Rille 
a Cherubini 
Sir G. A. Macfarren 
aaa pa Auber 


Kiicken 
Rossini 
Gill 


A. Osborne 


“ Rossini 
Sir G. A. Macfarren 


G. A. Osborne 
Jackson 

‘ Nares 

ie Rossini 

G. A. Osborne 
Walter Hay 

A. Randegger 
Edmund Rogers 
ie ... Dr Calleott 
. Sir H. R. Bishop 
oe Rossini 
Edmund Rogers 
Henry Leslie 

E. Sauerbrey 


$s ‘C. Villiers Stanford 
H. J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 


. Brinley Richards 


Hook 


w. A. Phillpott 
W. F. Banks 


... J. Massenet 
... BE. R. Terry 
... J. Yarwood 


Thomas J. Dudeney 


...J. Yarwood 
Sa Berlioz 
A. Rubinstein 
... Beethoven 

W. Maynard 


"Haydn 


és Joseph Robinson 
Theodor L. Clemens 


. H. Lenepveu 
C. G. Elsasser 


Theodor L. Clemens 


Price 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—14 & 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & GOS NEW WORKS. 





Dedicated to BRAHMS. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 

A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. Graves, 
the Music arranged by C. Viturers Stanrorp. Price 5s. ; or in 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

PREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be 
described as new to English ears, They have been chosen to represent as far 
as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected, 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- 
brated Operatic Songs of the last hundred years, including many 
beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students 
and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original 
keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 


‘A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. | 


Edited by Henry Hotmes, with numerous Notes and an Appendix | 
by the Editor. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Pianoforte Part to the Earlier Exercises in Spour’s Scoot, 
arranged by Henry Homes. Price 2s. 6d. 


LOGIERS SYSTEM 
Or tHE SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpiss it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 


Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. Sanriey. Price 8s. in cloth. 
«The system is admirable in every respect.”—Atheneum, 
Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. — | 


Price 8s. in cloth. 


SHILLING | 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. CaALicorr’s GRAMMAR OF Music. New Edition. 
HeENNING’sS First Book FOR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German 
Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises). | 
Dr. Spark’s Hanvy-Book or CuorAL SINGING (including 156 
Exercises and Part-Songs). | 
300SEY’S SHILLING PIANOFORTE Tutor. By Mount. | 
3ests Firsr OrGan Book. 
Exuuiorr’s New Harmonium TvuTor, 
Epwakb HowELt’s VioLONCELLO TuToR. 
Case’s Viotin Tutor. New Edition. 
Hatron’s SinGinG Turor ror LADIEs, 
Harron’s Stncine Tutor FoR MEN. 
Kappry $ CLARIONET TuTorR. 
kh. S. Pratren’s Fiure Turor. 
Sranton Jones’ Cornet TuTor. 
Case's ENGLISH CoNcERTINA TUTOR, 


MUSIC ror tue KINDER-GARTEN. 


Upwards of 100 Hymxs, Sones, and Games, 
With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 
2s. 6d., cloth. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s. | 














| ‘lane CHILDREN’s CHoRAL Book. 


FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 


GroRGE Fox’s Hamitton TIGHE... eee cP = oe I/- 
Henry Homes’ Curistmas Day. Words by Keble ... 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SON st bas ors 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA 2/6 
F. H. Cowen’s Roszk MAIDEN 2/6 
F. H. Cowen’s Corsair .. sai 3/6 
F. Howe.t’s LAND oF PROMISE ... 2/6 
F. Howe .v’s Sona or THE Montrus 2/6 
Kappey’s PER MARE Per TERRAM 3/0 





Price 2s, each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 64. 


HANDEL'S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Best. 


Of these Concertos Dr. BuRNEY remarked :—‘“‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE CHORAL UNION; 
Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, Contralto, 
Tenor, and Bass. Price 6d. each Voice complete; or in Score, 

price 3s. 6d. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. In Numbers, One 
Penny each; or in One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt 

edges, 5s. Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 


SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


HyMN OF PRAISE. Mount oF OLIvEs. 
Haypn’s ImpertAt Mass. Watrurais NIGH’. 
Gounop’s St CECcILE. BEETHOVEN'S Mass In C, 
Mozart’s TwWeELrrH Mass. AcIs AND GALATEA, 
Rossrni’s StaBaAt MATER. Mozart's Requiem. 
JupAS MAccaBA&US. Derrincen Te Deum. 
MESSIAH, ISRAEL IN Eoypr, 
Bacu’s Passton (MATTHEW). 1/6 | THE CREATION. 

Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Mrsstau and Tre 

CREATION, price ls. each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Wespsr’s Mass in A. Wessr’s Mass 1n G. 











- IN D. Missa DE ANGELIS. 
ee IN B FLAT Dumont’s Mass. 
on IN F, Missa IN Domrnicts. 


In C, 
IN D MINOR. 


” 
Or bound in One Volume, cloth 


Missa PRO DEFUNCTIS. 
WESLEY’s GREGORIAN Mass, 
, gilt edges, price 5s, 


SIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS 
Edited by the Rev. C. S. Bere. 
A GARLAND oF Sones. 48 Pieces, 
44 Pieces, 
THE GOLDEN HARVEsT. 12 Easy Part Songs. 
Tue CHILDREN’s VocaL HaAnpgook. Instructions in Part-Singing 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth. 





| AnDRE’s OrGAN Books, 2 Vols. (92 pieces) each 6/0 
Hesse’s OrGAN Books, 2 Vols. (55 pieces)... each 6/0 
Smart’s OrGAN Book. 12 pieces “ - 7/6 
Smart’s ORGAN STUDENT ... a _ 5/0 
SMARt’s PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (50) 2/6 
Hartron’s OrGAN Book. 12 pieces oe 7/6 





FOR THE ORGAN. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Lost Cuorp and F, H. Cowen’s Berrer LAND. 
Arranged by Dr. Spark. Price 2s, each, 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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